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THE LITTLE MAIDEN. 


Who waits and watches at the door, 

Sighing, “he said he’d come at four, 

And now it’s at half-past or more?” 
Your patient little maiden. 


hind George Dallas unperceived, and who, when ke saw the 
young man’s face, gave an involuntary start, and dropped his 
saucy manner on the instant. 

“Yes, there’s three letters and a circ’lar for Mr. Routh,” re- 
plied Mary Jane, in a sulky tone; “and missis says as she 
hopes Mr. Routh will put his address in the paper or some- 
thing, for people is always a comin’ and makin’ us think as 
they’re lodgers.” ‘I'hen with a glance at George, which seemed 
to imply that he might not have been considered ineligible in 
that capacity, Mary Jane went to fetch the letters, and Dallas 
addressed Jim Swain. 

“Are you going back to Mr. Routh’s direct?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Jim. “I come every day, since 
they’ve been gone, to see after ietters and m es,” 

“Then you can take a m from me,” said George, 

inting the observation with asixpence. “Tell Mr. Routh 

r. Dallas has come to London, having heard bad news, and 
has gone to his mother’s house. You won’t forget?” 

“No, sir, I won’t forget,” said Jim, in a tone of satisfactory 
assurance. ° 

“Bay I expect’to get back to-morrow, and will come to see 
him at once. Mr. Dallas—that’s my name, remember.” 

George then jumped into the hansom again, and was driven 


Who runs to meet you when you come, 

Kisses your wise excuses dumb, 

Queen, crowned with red geranium ? 
Your happy little maiden. 


Who, keeping with such careful art, 

Her lips from all, but you, apart, 

Kisses you, ah me, in her heart? 
Your faithful little maiden. 


Who holds you among all the rest, 

Of men proved good from East to West, 

The strongest, truest, bravest, best ? 
Your loving little maiden. 


Who asks for nothing old or new, 





So 
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Who cares for no man false or true, 
But only, only, only You ?.... 
My precious little maiden. 





ay “9 the railway station, 
“Mr. Dallas,” said Jim Swain to himself as he walked 
oo“ down the street, carrying the letters confided to him 
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Riterature. 


° For the Albion. 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Turn now, my Muse, to Bethlehem’s sacred plains : 
Awake, my lyre! awake to nobler strains! 
Join in the chorus of that wondrous night, 
When all around was glory—all was light. 
Hark! ’tis the music of celestial choirs, 
Qh! catch the wonders that the song inspires. 
Hark! to that theme they strike their harps of gold, 
Se long by prophets and by kings foretold! 
“@lory to God on high and peace on earth, 
Good will to men”—all hail a Saviour’s birth! 
Behold a God in human form array’d, 
The King of Heav’n is in a manger laid! 
He leaves the realms of Majesty above, 
And dies to satisfy a Father’s love. 
Tremble, oh earth! Be darken’d, oh ye skies! 
For Jesus, man’s Redeemer, bleeds and dies: 
He quits the dreary mansions of the Grave, 
To justify the souls he dies to save ; 
And then the work of man’s redemption done, 
Ascends to Heav’n and mounts th’ eternal throne : 
Ye cherubim and seraphim, adore ! 
For man, that dies, shall live for evermore ! 
Angels, ye ministers of brightness, see, 
Mortals are cloth’d with immortality ! 


The hour arrives—the dawn at length draws nigh, 
Behold it twinkling in the eastern sky ! 
The orh ascends, and opes the peeping day, 
And drives the shadows from the hills away: 
Behold the Sun of Righteousness benign 
Rise on the earth with influence divine, 
And bid its beams to every land be given, 
To light tbe pilgrim on his road to Heav’n ! 

h lands of darkness and despair ye view 
The Word of light its sacred way pursue : 
See those who from their earthly all depart, 
T enforce its doctrines on the Heathen heart; 
Lo! Pagan Gods and murd’rous idols, fall, 
And own the Christians’ God, the Lord of all. 


Go on, then, Christians! still pursue the same, 
We bid you prosper in Jehovah’s name : 

The work is God’s—the Lord is on your side, 
Let man oppose you, and let man deride: 
Heay’n’s mighty butkler can avert the blow, 
And hurl the weapon back upon the foe. - 


Land of a chosen race! at length behold 
Thy scatter’d sheep are hast’ning to the fold ; 
Messiah, shepherd of the flock shail come, 

,And bid them welcome to their long lost home, 
A bye-word and reproach to be no more, 
Their curse abolish’d and their wand’rings o’er. 
Beloy'd of old, to them it shall be giv’n 
To shine the brightest on the plains of Heay’n. 


But hark! the trumpet sounds! its voice shall bear 
The mighty summons through the realms of air. 
Arise, ye Gead! to judgment God is come! 
Arise, ye dead! receive your final doom: 
Mount—mount on wings of everlasting love, 
Ye living saints! ascend to worlds above. 
The Heav’ns are mov’d! behold them roll away 
Amid the thunders of the dreadful day : 
The earth itself and all therein expire, 

blaze—a mass of undistinguish’d fire : 
Time's latest hour has past—the scene is new, 
Eternity has burst upon the view. 
rh has ceas’d—no mortal tongue may tell 

of Heaven, or the pangs of Hell. 
Now College, Oxford. James PECH. 


For the Albion. 
MECCA. 


“So you will see me, nor shall I hear from you. have just sufficient time to go to South Molton Street and see 
Yerar ioe long long thane, But every evening, when whet nied or Harriet for a few minutes, before he could catch a 
iinet look westward, and I will look eastward, and we will| train for Amherst. Arrived at Routh’s former residence, he 


woth pray for better times.”—An old letter. 
I think of the swarthy Arab, 
That prays in the level sands, 
And, towards the city of Mecca, 
Lifts up his outstretched hande. 


And when evening comes and birds hush, 
And all is twilight and rest, 


3 , and turn my eyes then 
"To the glory in the West. 


Then I know that far to westward, 
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Jane—“ that’s your name, is it? I wonder wot 
ea bin up to, and where me bin up toit? I shall tell 
the gent’s message—not im.” - 

The night had fallen upon the woods and fields of Poynings, 
and no light gleamed from the stately old house, save oneray, 
which shone through the open window of the housekeeper’s 
room. By the casement sat George Dallas, his arm upon the 
window-sill, his head leaning inst his hand, the cool fresh 
air of the night gratefully to his flushed and 
heatec face. Opposite, and close to him, sat Mrs. Brookes, 
still wearing, though their conference had lasted many hours, 
the look of agitation beyond the strength to bear it which is 
so painful to see on the faces of the aged. All had been ex- 
plained between the old woman and the prodigal son of her 
beloved mistress, and the worst of her fears had been dis 
pelled. George had not the guilt of murder on hissoul. The 
chain of circumstances was indeed as strong as ever, but the 
old woman did not retain the smallest fear. His word had 
reassured her—indeed, the first glance at his fice, in the midst 
ot the terror and surprise of their meeting, had at once andjfor 
ever put her apprehensions to flight. Innocence of that, at 
least, was in his face, in his hurried agitated greeting, in the 
bewilderment with which he heard her allusion to her letter, 
in his total unconsciousness of the various emotions which 
tore her heart among them. She saw, she foresaw, no expla- 
nation of the circumstances which had led to the fatal mis- 
take which she had made; she saw only that her boy was 
innocent, and the vastness, the intensity of the relief sufficed, 
in the first moments of their meeting, to deprive it of the hor- 
ror and bitterness with which, had she had any anticipation 
of such an event, she would have regarded it. But the first 
relief and the full explanation—all that George had to tell her, 
all she had to tell him—could not change the facts as 
regarded Mrs. Carruthers, could not alter the irrevocable, the 
miserable past. 

When the first confusion, excitement, and incoherent mutual 
questioning had given way to a more settled and satisfactory 
conversation, Mrs. Brookes told George all that had occurred 
—the visit of the official gentleman from London, the ser- 
vants’ version of his business, the interview between Mr. 
Carruthers and Evans, and the suspicion and fear, only too 
reasonable, to which all the unfortunate circumstances had 
given rise. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that George had arrived 
at a clear understanding of the old woman’s narrative, and 
came to realise how overwhelming was the presumption 
against him. By degrees he began to recal the circumstances 
which had immediately preceded and followed his clandestine 
visit to Poynings. He recalled the remarks he had-heard at 
The Mercury Office; he remembered that there had been some 
talk of a murder, and that he had paid no attention to it, but 
had gone away as soon as possible, and never given the mat- 
ter another thought. To find himself implicated in a crime 
of so terrible a nature, to find that circumstances had brought 
him in contact with such a deed, filled him with horror and 
stupefaction ; to know that his mother had been forced to 
conceive such a suspicion was, even without the horrible ad- 
dition of the effect produced on her, suffering far greater than 
any he had ever known. He felt giddy,sick,and bewildered, and 
could but look piteously at his faithful olf friend, with a 
white face and wild haggard eyes. 

“She believed it?” he said again and again. 

“No, George, no; she 5 féared it, and she could not bear 
the fear; no wonder, for I could hardly bear it, andI am 
stronger than she is, and not your mother, after all. But 
just think, George. You bought the coat from Evans, and 
the man who wore that coat was seen in the company of 
the murdered man the last time he was seen alive. i knew 
there must be some dreadful mistake. I knew you never 
lifteé your hand against any man’s life, and that some one 
else must have got possession of the coat; but your mother 
said no, that you had worn it when she saw you at Amherst, 
and nothing could remove the impression. rge, what did 
you do with the coat you bought at Evans’s?” 

“T had it down here, sure enough,” answered Gearge, 
“and I did wear it when she last saw me. [I left it at Mr. 
Routh’s afterwerds, by mistake, and took one of his abroad ' 
with me; but this is a horrid mystery altogether. Who is 
the;man who has been murdered? What is the motive?” 

. bi § — tell J ser that, George, said ney le sere “but 
ve you the papers, and then you will understand how 
much she suffered.” f 

The old woman left George alone for a few minutes, while 
she went to her bedroom to get the newspapers which she 
locked securely away at the bottom of a trunk. During her 
absence bpd nip man strode about the room distractedly, 
trying in to collect his thoughts and set them down 
steadily to the solution of the ble mystery which sur- 
rounded him. 


Ottawa, 0. W. “ INEVIR.” 


BLACK SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates, 
Boox II. 
CHAPTER IX.—CLEARED UP. 


The shock communicated to George Dallas by his step- 
father’s letter was violent and terrible in proportion to the re- 
solutions which had been growing up in his mind, and gain- 
ing strength and fixedness with each day’s absence from the 
old accustomed scenes of dissipation and sources of tempta- 
tion. Like all persons of similar temperament, he was easily 
overcome by agitation, and his eager nature led him to anti- 
cipate evil as readily as it caused him to enjoy good thoroughly. 
He was a strong man physically, but a sickening, weak 
shudder, such as might have shaken a woman, shook him as 
he read the few formal lines which conveyed to him so much 
more than their writer had known or intended. Was it all to 
bein vain? Was the golden time, the precious opportunity, 
gone by forever? Was she to die, or to die to him at least, 
and never to know that his repentance had been real, 
that the lesson had been effectual, that the reform had been 
inaugurated ? 

The terms in which’ Mr. Carruthers had written to his step- 
son were as vague as they were formal, and the uncertainty to 
which the letter condemned him was as agonizing as the 
misery which it produced. Where was she? He did not 
know; he had no means of knowing. How great were her 
sufferings? How imminent was her danger? These points 
were beyond the reach of his investigation. He knew that he 
was to blame for bis mother’s illness; he saw all things now 
in a new and clear light, and thongh his was no miraculous 
reformation, no sudden transformation from sinner to saint, 
but rather an evidence of mental growth and refinement un- 
der the influence of a new order of feelings, working on a 
singularly pliable temperament, George Dallas was so different 
to what he had been, that he shrank not only with d t, 
but with wonder, from the contemplation of the perverse folly 
which had led to such results. He had always been dissi- 
pated, worthless, and ungrateful, he thought; why had he 
never realised the guilt of being sv before? Why, indeed? 
Having been blind, now he saw, having been foolish, he had 
become wise. The ordinary experienog, after all, but which 
every man and woman believes in his or her case exceptional, 
had come to this young man, but had come laden with ex- 
ceedingly bitter grief. With swift, sudden fear, too, and sting- 
ing self-distrust ; for if his mother was indeed lost to him, the 
great motive, a real one, however tardily acknowledged, 
would be lost too, and then, how should he, how could he, 
answer for himself? Just then, in the first keenness of his 
suffering, in the first thrill of fear which the sense of impend- 
ing punishment esnt through him, he did not think of his 
love, he drew no strength, no counsel, no consolation from 
it; the only image before his mind was that of his mother, 
long bowed down, and now broken, under the accumulated 
load of grief and disappointment which he had laid upon her. 
Mr. Carruthers had acted characteristically, George thought, 
in writing to him, as he had done, merely telling him of his 
mother’s illness and removal, but giving him no address, af- 
fording him no opportunity of ting to her. So much he 
had done for his own ae ees = — sake, oo - 
tuated by any ———- for he old anger towards his 
step-father, the old temptation to lay the blame of all his own 
ill-conduct on Mr. Carruthers, to regard his banishment from 
Poynings as cause rather than effect, arose fiercely in George’s 
heart, as he read the curt sentences of the letter over and over 
again; but they were met and conquered by a sudden softened 
remembrance of his mother’s appeal to him for a just judg- 
ment of her huseand, whom she loved, and the better nature 
of the young man, newly and strongly aroused, got the 
vic 








tory. 

* No, no,” he said, impetuously and aloud, “he’s not to 
blame; the fault is mine, and if I am never to have the chance 
ot telling her the truth, I’ll tell it to myself at all events.” 
George’s resolution to go to England was soon taken. He 
must know more than Mr. Carruthers had told to him, an¢ 
only at Poynings could he learn it. It never occurred to him 
that Mrs. Brookes migbt have accompanied his mother abroad. 
His impulsive nature rarely permitted him to foresee any ob- 
stacle in the way of a design or a desire, and he acted in this 
instance with his usual reve | a. 

When’ George Dallas reac! don, he found he would 


was surprised to observe, as he got out of a hansom, that a 
card, displayed in the parlour window, announced “ A draw- 
ing-room floor to let.” The hall door was opened at hissum- 
mons, with unusual alacrity, and in reply to his inquiry, the 
servant, a new! one who had never seen him before, 
informed him that Mr. and Mrs. Routh had “left,” and were 
to be found at Queen Street, Mayfair. George stood, for a 
moment, irresolute in and the servant repeated the y. 
address, fancying he not heard her. His face wasto-| He had sat down by the window, and was eagerly opening 
wards the open door, and he turned his head ly round as | the roll of paper, the account of the murder. Mrs. 


and 
in a tone which an odd | Brookes paused by his side @ moment, laid her withered 
a 's voice said, Pt, emo pert pa ry t, 


re they are,” George,” said Ellen, as she entered the 
room and handed him a rojl of newspapers. “Sit down here, 
by the window, and try to read them quietly. I must leave 
you now, and tell the servants who you are, and that you are 
going ‘° stay here to-night—there must be no concealment 
now’, thank God, it’s not wanted sny longer. Perhaps out 
of all this evil may come, my boy.” 


indefinite ear: Jeant - aed ly on pele, set oe bat bi A moment after 
“ Any letters for Mr. Routh to-day, Mary Jane? ’ 80, started up from his chair, and cried out: « 
band ‘em over.” sf OOM 01 108<Good God | the man was Deane |” 
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ashe had been to account for the coincidence which Mrs. 


Brookes’s imperfect story (for, like most persons of her class, 
she was an unskilful narrator of facts) had unfolded,to him, he 
had never supposed his connexion with it real, and now he 
saw it all, and in a moment perceived the gravity of his situa- 
tion. The nameless man whom he had seen so often, and 
yet known so slightly ; concerning whom he had speculated 
often and carelessly ; whom no one had recognised; whose 
singular dress the waiter at the tavern had described in his 
evidence; the date; all was conclusive. The man murdered 
was Deane. But who was the murderer? How was it that 
no one had nised the body? With all his mysterious 
ways, in spite of the callous selfishness which had rendered 
him indifferent to companionship save in the mere pursuit of 
his pleasure, it seemed wonderful that no one should have 
been able to identify him. 

“ There’s Routh, now,” said George to himself, “he must 
nave heard of the finding of the body, he must have read the 
description of the dress; he may have seen the man’s fur 
coat before, though I never did. To be sure, he did not dine 
with us that day, but he knew where Deane dined, and with 
whom. What can Routh have been about?” 

These and # thousand questions of a similar nature George 
Dallas put to himself, without finding | answer to them, 
without stilling the tumult in his mind. He tried to arrange 
the circumstances in their order of occurrence, and to think 
them out, but in vain; he could not do so yet: all was con- 
fusion and vague horror. He had not liked thisman. Theirs 
had been the mere casual association of convenience and 
amusement—an association, perhaps, the foremost of all those 
which he was firmly determined never to renew ; and yet he 
could not regard its dreadful ending with indifference. The 
life which had perverted George had not hardened him, and 
he could not readily throw off the impression created by the 
discovery that the man with whom he had joined in the pur- 
suit of reckless and degrading pleasure had died a violent 
death within so short a time of their last meeting. When 
Mrs. Brookes came into the room again, the expression of the 
young man’s face terrified her afresh. 

“Ellen,” he said, “this is a dreadful business, apart from 
my unhappy complication with it and what it has cost my 
dear mother. I knew this unhappy man; he was a Mr. 
Deane. I dined with him at that tavern in the Strand. I 
did wear that coat. , All the circumstances are correct, though 
all the inferences are false. 1 begin to understand it all now; 
but who can have murdered him, and for what motive, I can- 
not conceive. The most natural thing in the world was that 
they should suspect me, as the man who wore the coat. Mr. 
Evans will recognise me, no doubt, as he told Mr. Carru- 
thers.” 

“No, no, George; the poor old man is dead,” interrupted 
Mrs. Brookes. 

“Dead?” said George. “ Well, he seemed an honest fellow, 
and I am sorry for it; but it makes ‘no difference in my posi- 
tion. When I communicate with the police, I will admit all 
he could prove.” s 

“Must you do that, George?” asked Mrs. Brookes, wist- 
fully. She had a natural dread of the law in the abstract.” 

“ Of course I must, nurse; I can tell them who the unfortu- 
nate man was, and account for him up to a very late hour on 
the night of the seventeenth of April.” 

“Take care, rge,” said the old woman. “If you 
can’t account for yourself afterwards, you can’t clear yourself.” 

The observation was shrewd and sensible. George felt it 
so, and said, ‘‘ Never mind that. I am innocent, and when 
the time comes ehall haye no difficulty in proving myself in- 
nocent.”’ a 

“You know best, George,” said the old woman, with a re- 
signed sigh; “ but tell me, who was this poor man?” 

“Sit down and I will tell you all about it.” : 

Then George seated his old friend close beside him, and told 
her the whole story of iis intercourse with Stewart Routh, of 
his knowledge of ne, his last meeting with him, their din- 
ner together, the adjournment to the billiard-rooms, the 
money won by Dallas from Deane, and his leaving town early 
the next morning for Amherst. 

“That was the day they found the body, was it not?” asked 
Mrs. Brookes. 

“Let me see,” said George; and he again referred to the 
newspapers. 

“ Yes, it was on Friday, the eighteenth—in the evening. I 
was down at Amherst then, nurse; that was the day 1 saw 
my mother last.” : 

He sighed, but a smile stole over his face also. A cherished 
memory of that day abode in his heart. 

Then Mrs. Brookés questioned George concerning Routh 
and his wife, and told him of Harriet’s visit, and all the emo- 
tion and fear which it bad caused‘her. George was touched 
and al, 

“That was like her,” he said; “she is the truest of friends, 
a treasure among women. I wonder she did not write to me, 
though, when she sent on Mr. Carruthers’s letter.’’ 

The observation passed unnoticed by Mrs. Brookes. Had 
she asked when the letter had reached George, a discovery, 
dang to the interests of Harriet and Routh, might have 
been made; but she had very dim notions of continental places 
and distances, and the tithe consumed in postal transmis- 
sion. 

“They knew this poor man; did they not know that he 
was the murdered person ?’’ 

“No,” said George, “they had no notion of it. How 

shocked they will be when I tell them of it! Routh will be 
the best person in the world to tell me how to go about com- 
munieating with the police authorities. But now, Ellen, tell 
me about my mother.” 
- Time went over, and the night fell, and the old woman and 
the young man still talked together, and she tried to comfort 
him, and make him believe that all would be well. But 
George was slow to take such comfort—full of remorse and 
self-condemnation, of gloom and foreboding. The mercurial 
temperament of the young man made him a bad subject for 
sich suspense and self-reproach, and though he had no sha- 
dow of fear of any trouble to come to him from the evidence 
on the inquest, there was a dull brooding sense of apprehen- 
sion over him, against which he had no power, no heart, to 
strive. So he listened to the story of his mother’s illness and 
departure, the physicians’ opinions, and Mr. Carruthers’s plans 
for her benefit and comfort, and darker and darker the 
shadow upon his heart. 

“We have had no news since they left Paris,” said Mrs. 
Brooks, in conclusion, “ but I expect to see Miss Carruthers to- 
morrow. She will have a letter her uncle.” 

“ Miss Carruthers!” said George, lifting up his head with 
oe animation. “Has she not gone abroad with 
them 

“ No,” said Mrs. Brodkes ; “ ahe is sta: at the Sycamores, 
Sir Thomas Boldero’s place. Sir Thomas is her uncle onthe 
mother’s side. Bhe rides over very often to see me, and I ex- 
pect her to-morrow.” 














“ At what hour does she generally come?” asked George. 

“Tn the afternoon ; after lunch.” 

“ Well, I shall,be in London by that time, nurse; so there is 
no danger of my incurring my step-father’s wrath this time 
by an encounter with the heiress.” 

There was a momentary touch of bitterness in George’s 
vuice, but his slow sad smile contradicted it. 

“ Ah, George!’ said the old woman. “Take heart. All 
will be well, and the time will come when you will be wel- 
come here.” 

“ Perhaps so, nurse. In the meantime, you will let me know 
what news Miss Carruthers brings, and especially where my 
mother is, and their next move.” 

That night George Dallas slept for the first time under the 
roof of the old house at Poynings; but an early hour in the 
morning found him on his way back to town. 

When Clare C»rruthers, mounted on Sir Lancelot and es- 
corted by Cesar, arrived at Poynings, on the following after- 
noon, she was surprised*to find Mrs Brookes looking well and 
cheerful. The girl had brought good news. Mrs. Carruthers 
had borne the journey weli, and it was proposed that she 
should leave Paris and proceed to the south of France 
after the interval of 1 week. Clare roamed over the house 
and gardens as usual. She was beautiful as ever, but with a 
new and graver beauty than of old. There was no observant 
eye to mark the change, no kindred spirit to note and share 
the girl’s trouble. She was quite alone. When she returned 
from her ramble, and while her horse was being brought 
round, she went to Mrs. Brookes’s room and bid her good- 
= The old woman took two letters out of the desk, and 


“Do you remember these letters, Miss Carruthers? You 
—— them to mé when Mrs. Carruthers was first taken 
“Yes, I remember. What of them?” 

carelessly. ¢ 

“Will you have the kindness to enclose them in a large 
envelope, and direct them to George Dallas for me ?” 
“Certainly,” said Clare; but she looked a little surprised, 
4 Mrs. Brookes wrote remarkably well for a person of her 
class, 

‘*I wrote to him lately,” said Mrs. Brookes, “ and the letter 
did not reach him ; so I suppose I directed it indistinctly.” 
Clare sat down at the table, and in a large bold band wrote 
the address which Harriet had given upon the envelope. 

“ You are sending Mr. Dallas these letters that he may read 
them, as his mother is unable?” asked Clare, to whom the 
forbidden subject of Mrs. Carruthers’s son, always offered more 
or less temptation. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the old woman; “I am pretty sure 
they come from Mr. Felton, and ought to be seen to.” 

“And who is Mr. Felton?” said Clare, rising and laying 
down her pen. “I'll post them asI passthrough the village,” 
she added, 

“ Mr. Felton is Mrs. Carruthers’s brother,” said Mrs. Brookes. 
“ He has been in America many years, but she said something 
lately about his coming home.’ 

Clare said no more, but took her leave, and went her way. 
She posted the packet for George Dallas at the village, and, 
as she rode on, her fair face bore the impress of a painful re- 
collection. She was thinking of the morning on which she 
had ventured to send the warning to him who was so un- 
worthy of the fancies she bad cherished—him of whom she 
could not think without a shudder, of whom she hardl 
dared to think at all. When the post was delivered the fol- 
lowing morning at the Sycamores, a large packet was placed 
before Miss Carruthers. It was directed to her, and contained 
two numbers of The Piccadilly, with two instalments of 
George’s serial story, and on the fly leaf of one were the 
words, “From Paul Ward.” 

_— 
CHAPTER X.—ONCE MORE TIDED OVER. 


An air of respectability and the presence of good taste char- 
acterised the house in Queen-street, Mayfair, now occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Routh. ‘These things were inseparable from a 
dwelling of Harriet’s. She had the peculiar feminine talent 
for embellishing the place she lived in, however simple and 
small were the means at her disposal. e lodgings at South 
Molton-street had never had the comfortless l6ok and feeling 
of lodgings, and now there was apparently no lack of money 
to make the new home all that a house of its size and capa- 
bilities need be. Harriet moved about her present dwelling, 
not as she had moved about her former home, indeed, with 
happy alacrity, but with the same present judgment, the same 
critical eye; and though all she did now was done mechani- 
=~ it was done thoroughly. 

arriet was very restless on the day that was to bring 
George Dallas to their new residence. She had duly received 
his message from Jjm Swain, and though the keen eye of the 
boy, who was sing ularly observant of her in every particular 
that came under his notice, had detected that the intelligence 
imparted a shock to her, she had: preserved her composure 
wonderfully, in conveying the unwelcome news to her hus- 
band. Routh had received it with far less calmness. He felt 


Clare answered 


lay prescribed by himself, had induced the return of Dallas, 
and, angry with himself for the bluader, he was angry with 
her that she had not foreseen the risk. He was often angry 
with Harriet now; a strange kind of dislike to her arose fre- 
quently in his base snd ungrateful heart, and the old relations 
between them had undergone a change, unayowed by either, 
but felt keenly by both. The strength of character on which 
Routh knew he could rely to any extent, which he knew 
would never fail him or its owner, made him strangely afraid, 
in the midst of all the confidence it inspired, and he was con- 
strained in his wife’s presence, and haunted out of it. 

Stewart Routh had ne been a rough-spoken man ; the 
early tradition of his education had preserved him from the 
external coarseness of a vagabond life, but the underlying in- 
fluences of an evil temper asserted themselves at times. ‘Fhus 
when Harriet told him gently, and with her blue eyes bright 
with g encouragement, that Dallas was in England, 
and would be with them on the morrow, he turned upon her 
with an angry oath. She shrank back from him for a moment, 
the next, she said, ay 
i “We must meet this, Stewart, like all the rest, and it can be 

one. 

“ How ?” he said, rudely; “ how is it to be met ?”’ 

“Twill meet it, Stewart,” she replied. “Trust me; you 
have often done so, and never had cause to regret the conse- 
quence. I am changed, I know. I have not so much quick- 
ness and readiness as I had, but I have eke ome. Re- 
member what my influence over Dallas was; it is still 
age oat let me use it to the utmost of my ability. If it 
fails, why then,” she spoke very slowly, and leaned her hand 
heavily on his shoulder with the words, ‘“‘ then we have but to 





do what I at least have al contemplated.” 
Their eyes met, and they looked steadily et each other for 





in a moment that the delay of Harriet’s projected letter, a de- | said 





some moments; then withdrawing his e from 

difficulty, Routh said, sullenly, “Very well, let i¢ be or ith 

must see him first; but I suppose I shall have to see hie 

5 ee " 
e looked at him with a queer glance for a mo 

the shadow of a smile just flickered over her lips, “Couldnt 

escape? That was his thought, his question. Did 


ask it for herself? But the impression, irresistible ome 


man’s keen perception, was only momentary. She 
the base query instantly. 4 we — 
“No, you cannot ; the thing is impossible. But I Will see 


him first,and alone; then if I succeed with biu, no risk 
can a of your seeing him; if I fail, the danger must be 
He turned sulkily away, and leaned upon the windo frame 
looking idly into the street. ” = , 

‘You don’t know when he will be here, I suppose?” he 
said, presently. 

“I do not; but I faucy early in the day.” 

“It’s too bad. Lam sick of this. The thing is over noy 
by is it always cropping up ?” ‘ 

e spoke to himself rather than to her; but she heard him 
and the colour flew over her pale face at his words. He lef, 
the reom soon after, and then Harriet sat down in the weary 
way that had become habitual to her, and murmured: 

“It is done and over; and he wonders why it is alws 
cropping up. And I——” n 

Stewart Routh did not return home until late that night, 
Such absences had become common now, and Harriet made 
no comment then of ever. How she passed the hours of gojj. 
tude he did not inquire, and, indeed, she could hardly have 
told. On this particular evening she had employed herself 
ov the close and attentive perusal of a number of letters, 
They were all written by George Dallas, and comprised the 
whole of his correspondence with her. She read them with 
attentive eye and knitted brow; and when she locked the 
packet up in her desk again, she looked, as Mrs. Brookes had 
seen her, like a woman who had a purpose, and who clearly 
saw her way to its fulfilment. 

But the next day Harriet was restless. She could do ti 
thing that lay before her, but she wanted the time for doing it 
to be come ; she wanted to get it over. If this were weakness 
ther in this Harriet was weak. F 

Immediately after breakfast, Stewart Routh went ont 
Cnly a few words had been exchanged between him and Har. 
riet on the subject of George’s expected visit, and Harriet had 
gone to the drawing-room when George came. She met him 
with the old frank welcome which he remembered so well 
and, ia answer to his inquiry for Routh, said she was momen. 
tarily expecting him. . 

“You know what brought me back to England,” George 
said, when he was seated, and the first greeting was over: 
“ you got my message ?” j 

“That bad news had reached you. Yes,” replied Harriet, 
“T was just about to write to you. You would have had ny 
letter to-day. I learned from the newspapers that your 
mother was ill, and——” 

“And went to see about it forme. I know all your good- 
ness, Mrs. Routh, and can never thank you for it half enough. 
It is only of a piece, though, with all your goodness to me, 
You have always been the best and truest of friends. My old 
nurse told me all about your visit. God bless you, Mrs. 
Routh.” And George Dallas took her hand, and, for the 
second time in his life, kissed it. 

There was a pause, a dangerous pause. Harriet felt it, for 
her heart was beating thickly, and her face was not under 
such command but that the interested eyes which were look- 
ing into it might read the traces of a deep and painful emo- 
tion. 

“ You have been comforted by your visit to Poynings,” she 
said. “ You have more hope and relief about your mother? 
Mrs. Brookes bhs told you all particulars.” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Routh, I did hear all the particulars, and I also 
made an extraordinary and terrible discovery in connexion 
with that illness.” 

“ Indeed !” said Harriet, leaning towards him with the live- 
liest interest and concern in every feature of her face. “Itig 
not that the illness is of a hopeless nature, I hope ?” 

“I trust not,” he said, solemnly ; “but, Mrs. Routb, my 
mother has been nearly killed by Leing obliged to suspect me 
of a dreadful cfime.” 

“A dreadful crime! You; Mr. Dallas! What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“T mean,” said Dallas, “ that a murder has been committed, 
in which I would appear to have been implicated. I know 
what 1 am about to tell you will agitate and distress you, Mrs. 
Routh, and one of the most mysterious points of a mysterious 
subject is, that it should be my lot to tell it to you.” He hesi- 
tated, then went on: “I don’t know whether I ought to tell 
you all that I have heard. I have to consult Routh on some 
important matters, so that it is the more unfortunate that he 
is — the way, as no time must be lost in what I have 
to do.” 

The occasion had come now, and Harriet was equal toit. 
It was with a smile, serious but quite unembarrassed, that she 


“Don’t depose me from the position of your confidant, 
George.” She called him by his christian name for the first 
time. “ You know Stewart has no secret from me. Whatever 
you would tell to him, tellto me. I have more time at your 
disposal than he has, though not more friendship. In this 
matter, count us as one. Indeed,” she added, with a very 
skilful assumption of playfulness, which did not, however, 
alter the gravity of George’s manner, “as I am your curres- 
pondent, I claim precedence by prescriptive right.” 

“T hardly know how to tell you, Mrs. Routh; all the cir- 
cumstances are so shocking, and so very, very strange. You 
and Routh have been ratber surprised, have you not, by the 
sudden disappearance of Deane? Routh always thought him 
an odd, eccentric, unaccountable sort of fellow, coming 00- 
body knew whence, and likely to go nobody knew whither; 
but yet it has surprised you and Routh a little that, since the 
day we were to have dined together in the Strand, Deane has 
never turned up, has’nt it ?” 

The strength and self-control which formed such striking 
features in iet’s character were severely tried, almost be 
yond their limits, by the expectation of the revelation which 
George was about to ; but there was not a q 
tone in her voice, not a quiver on ber lip, as the minutes 
passed by, while she won him more and more securely by her 
calm interest and friendliness. His growing anxiety to sé 
Routh confirmed her in the belief that he Enew all that his 
mother and Mrs. Brookes had known. the 
a suffered when she and George had last talked 

feeling 
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THE ALBION. 





“The man who has been murdered, of whose murder my 
mother was led to suspect me, was Philip Deane!” 

«Good God!” cried Harriet, and shrank back in her chair, 
covering her face with her hands. 

He had reason to say that the newshe had !\. 1 i) her would 
ggitate and distress her. Her whole frame cic,,1 aud trembled, 
aodachill moisture broke out on her smooth forehead and 
pale shivering cheeks. George was alarmed at her distress, 
and she knew by the intensity of her emotion, now that the 
words she had been expecting were spoken, how much her 
nervous system had suffered in the long struggle she had 

ht out with success. He tried to calm her, and loved 
orf sdmired her all the more for her keen womanly feeling. 
“ #Horrible, most horrible!” she murmured, her eyes still 
pidden in her shaking hands. “ But how do you know? Tell 
me all you know.” ; 

Then George told her without omission or reservation.— 
She listened eagerly, g:eedily, and as the narrative proceeded 
she became quite calm. George dwelt on his astonishment 
that Routh had not made the discovery which had forced it- 
self upon him, but Harriet disposed of that part of the matter 
jn 8 moment. " 

“You forget,” she said, “he was not in London. When 
you came to me, on your return from Amherst, do you not 
remember 1 told you Stewart was away, hiding from his cre- 
ditors, poor fellow? He never heard of the murder very 
likely ; he never interests himself in such horrors. Indeed, 
he never mentioned anything about it to me, and of course 
be must have known at once that the man was Deane. The 
very name of the tavern in the Strand where he was to have 
dined himself, would have suggested the idea.” 

“Precisely so,” said George; “that was the thing which 

ied me so completely, and made me anxious to see him.” 

“The strangeness of the coincidence,” said Harriet, “ is as 
remarkable as the event is horrible. It not only proves how 
mistaken are our notions of the laws of chance. What could 
be more wildly improbable than that, living in the midst of 
London, and within eonstant reach of the talk and specula- 
tion about it, Stewart and I should have known nothing ot 
the matter ?” 

“Very extraordinary indeed,” said George; “ one of those 
facts which would be denounced as too unnatural, if the 
were told in fiction. And how unfortunate! What a terrible 
mystery Routh might have cleared up !” 

Vand yet,” Harriet replied, with a furtive glance at Dallas, 
full ot keen and searching expression, “‘ what could he have 
told, beyond the fact that he had known the man under the 
nameof Deane! Afier all, it comes to that, and to no more, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“To no more, my dear Mrs. Routh? To a great deal 
wore. When we tell the police what we know, there will be 
not only an identification of the body, but an explanation of 
the motive.” 

“I don’t quite understand you,” said Harriet; and as she 

there camea click in her throat, as there had come 
when she and George Dallas had last spoken together. 

Would it ever be over? Should her purpose ever be 


ed ? 

Don't you?” said George, surprised, “and you so quick, 
too, But no wonder you are upset by this; it isso dreadful 
when one has known the person, is it not? But you will see 
in a moment that onr being able to depose to the large sum 
of money and the jewels in the poor fellow’s possession will 
make the motive quite plain. Tney have got a ndtion now 
that he was a foreigner, and that the motive was political, 
whereas it was of course simply a robbery. He resisted, I 
suppose, and was killed in the scuffle.” 

“ Does the report read like that ?” asked Harriet, faintly. 

“It simply says he was stabbed,” said George; “ but it is 
plain that all the newspapers took up the political-murder 
notion at once, and then, of course, their reports would be 
made to fit their theory. No doubt some ruffian did it who 
knew that he had a large sum about him that day. Very 
likely he had been traced from the City; he had been there 
to get some securities. I can swear to his having told me 
that, at allevents. How very ill you look, Mrs. Routh. This 
ghastly story has been too much for you. I don’t think you 
ever liked poor Deane, but no one could know of a man’s 
coming to such an untimely end, if he was ever such a bad 
fellow, and not feel it, especially you. I wish I had not said 
anything. It would have been better for Routh to bave told 
you this.’ 

“No, no,” said Harriet. “Indeed, it is better that I should 
hear it from you, and you are mistaken in supposing I am so 
much overcome entirely on accuunt of—on account of ——” 
° Keng murder? Yes?” asked George, looking anxiously 
at 


“Tt is all dreadful ; no one in the world can feel it to be 
more dreadful than I do,” said Harriet, earnestly. 
‘: As she spoke she rose from her chair, pushed her hair off 
her forehead, and began to walk slowly up and down the 
toom. George sat still, following her with his eyes, and no- 
ting, in all his excitement and perturbation of spirit, the 
chango which a few weeks had made in her appearance. 

“T am grieved and troubled for you, George. I see in this 
serious results for you, and I think more of them.” 

“(For me, Mrs. Routh? Whatcan happen for me in this 
matter that has not ge | happened? My mother has suf- 
fered all she can suffer. Time may or may not restore her. 
Surely the follies and sins of my life have been heavily pun- 

. Nothing can undo all this misery; but nothing can 
on to it either. I have only to set the mystery at 


“Take care, George,” said Harriet, earnestly; “I am not 

sure of that. Let us look at the case in all its Li stuns No- 

thing that you have to tell can contradict the evidence given 

at the inquest, and which directs suspicion —_ you. You 

did dine with this wretched man; you did leave the tav- 

ben in his company ; you did wear the coat to which the wai- 
swears.’ 


“ Ah, by-the-by,” said George, “that was the coat I left at 
 aphoaet- Where is it, Mrs. Routh? It must be produced, 


He did not yet perceive that she was trying to shake his 


ion ; but she answered his question with truly won- 
derful carelesen: 7 . 


been lost in the flitti 


me a lot of his things have gone astra 


” 
“Well,” said George, “ that’s easily found out. Pray go on, 


ess. “The coat; oh, yes,I remember. You; “ 
Wrote to me aboutit. It must be here, of course, unless it has 
from South Molton-street. He tells} “ 


“T am perfectly serious,” she answered. “How can you 
proveit? How do J, at this moment, know in a manner 
which I could demonstrate to legal satistaction that you are 
not the man who did the deed ?” 
George looked at her in astonishment. 
“Of course J do know it—that is, I believe it, which is quite 
a different thing; but supposing I did not believe it, suppo- 
sing my mind were not made up about it, how would you 
propose to prove it tome? Tell me that, and then the 
strength of my argument, the value of my advice, will be- 
come evident to you, I think.” 
Still George looked at her, and his colour rose. He was 
unaccountably embarrassed by the question. The whole 
thing had appeared to him as simple for him as it was terri- 
ble for Deane, when Harriet began to speak. It bore a very 
different aspect now. : 
“I—I should prove that I parted with Deane, that night, 
at the door of the billiard-rooms where we had been playing.” 

“ Outside the door or inside, before witnesses or alone?” in- 
terrupted Harriet. 

“Why, it certainly was outside the door, and we were 
alone.” 
_ “Exactly. Then your having parted with him that night 
is just what you cannot prove; and as you cannot prove that, 
you can prove nothing. t me repeat to you your own ac- 
count of that night’s proceedings, and you will see that you 
can prove nothing to outweigh the presumptive evidence 
against you. You told me this wretched man had money 
about him which he boasted of; therefore, you knew he was 
& rich prey. You had no money—only a few shillings at 
least; you went to your lodgings that night, and left them 
without notice on the following morning, having pal your 
landlady with a ten-pound note that had been in this man’s 
possession. How can you account for that? You went to 
Amherst, where you remained, alone, under a feigned name, 
for four days; you returned to London, where, it can be prov- 
ed, the occurrence was, at the time, a topic of general discus- 
sion, late at night. You went abroad the following morning, 
and at Amsterdam you offered certain valuable -diamonds for 
sale. The diamonds are your mother’s, you say, and formed 
part of a bracelet given to you by her.” 

“No, no,” said George; “I never would explain that under 
any circumstances.” 
Harriet smiled, but the steadfast eernestness of her man- 
ner was not lessened by the smile, which was just a little 
contemptuous. . 
“That is precisely what you would be forced to explain,” 
she continued. “Certain diamond ornaments were among 
the articles in the possession of the murdered man, says the 
newspaper report,” she pointed to the passage with a steady 
band. He read it, and listened in silence, his face grave and 
anxious. 
“You must account for the diamonds which you sold at 
Amsterdam ; how are you to prove, otherwise, that they are 
not those the wretched man wore when he was seen in your 
company ?” 
“] remember his studs and his ring,” said George, in a low, 
agitated voice. “I wonder they have not been traced.” 
Harriet did not reply for a moment; and the click in her 
throat was painfully hard and audible, as she said at length: 

“They would have been broken up, of course; and re- 
member, George, they were unset diamonds yon sold at 
Amsterdam,” 
George Dallas leaned his elbows on the table, and his head 
on his hands. He looked at Harriet, and her face changed 
when his gaze was removed—changed to a look of sharp, ter- 
rible anxiety, to all the intentness of one pleading in a despe- 
rate cause. ; 
“You must tell the story of your visit to Amherst; you 
must tell the truth about your mother and the jewels; more- 
over, you must prove it. Can your mother do that for 
you.’ . 
“ No,” said George, drearily ; “but my old nurse cap.” 
“How? Did she see you on Friday, when you arrived at 
Amherst? Did she see you at all until the Monday? Could 
she swear you were at Amherst in the interval? And, sup- 
posing she could, what would it avail? Look here, George, 
this man’s body was found on Friday evening, the eighteenth 
of April, and the presumption is that it had been a night aud 
a day inthe river. Do you see what this means?” She put 
her hand on his shoulder, and grasped it securely. He 
shrunk from her light fingers ; they hurt his flesh as though 
they had been steel bars. She struck the newspaper lying 
open on the table with the other hand, and said, with a des- 
perate effort, “It means this, George: The man was found 


was seen alive in your company late on Thursday night, and 


er saw you leave the tavern together ?” 
George did not answer. 
on, fixing on him @ sideway look of intense aaxiety. 


prove at what hour you reached home that night?” 


must have noticed 
studs and things, I should think.” 


er you said you were in the habit of going to those particu 
lar billiard-rooms.” 


I said it was an odd, un-English kind of coat, and too warm 


remember, the 
the billiard-room. I dare say no one saw it.” 


Harri 


on Friday ; but the deed was done on Thursday night—done, 
of course, after you left him; but who can prove that? He 


he was never seen alive again. The hours of that night must 
be accounted for, George, if you are to prove yourself guilt- 
less. How can you account for them afver the time the wait- 


She caught her breath and went 


“ Can any of the people at the billiard-reoms prove at what 
hour you left them? Can any one at your former lodgings 


“T don’t think we left any one after us at the billiard-room 
but the marker,” George replied. “By the way, how extra- 
ordinary that he did not come forward at the inquest. He 

Deane’s odd appearance, and his diamond 


‘One would think so,” said Harriet; “but I dare say the 
foreign look is commonly enough seen in such places. Still 
the coat must have been very conspicuous. I forget wheth- 


“T did not say anything about it, Mrs. Routh. I never was 
there but that once. It is very odd, as you say, about Deane’s 
coat, but the pcor man badn’t it on. After we left the tavern, 


I should think, for the weather; but he said he had ‘the 
shakes’ that day— Yankee for ague, you know—and had never 
worn it before in this country. He carried it over his arm, I 

cloth side out, and threw it into a corner of 


: he put it on when you parted with him?” asked 
et. 
0,” said George; “he was still carrying it over his arm, 


and I remember now that I said to him, ‘ You had better but- 
ton that trapper’s wrap of yours over ail that money you’ve 


think—and told me a queer story about an old lady who al- 
ways endorsed her notes with her name, residence, and the 
date of her birth, and how he once traced a forgery by a 
bank-note, purporting to come from her, being devoid of these 
eccentric inscripti He was telling me the story as we 
went out.” 
George’s discursive fancy had wandered from his own posi- 
tion to the circumstauces which invested Deane’s fate with 
additional sadness to his mind. Harriet frowned angrily at 
this proof of his invincibly light nature, and went on sharply : 
“ All this adds strength to my argument. But I asked you 
another question. Did any one in the house you lodged. at 
know at what hour you went home that night? Is any one 
in a position to prove it?” 
“No,” said George. “I let myself in with alatch-key, and 
made no noise. I never did, when I could help it, there, the 
the old woman was such a Tartar.” 
“Then there is not a flaw in my argument, George,” she 
said, in a sweet, solemn tone, which, from the first time he 
hud heard it, had had an irresistible charm for the young 
man; “there is nothing to be gained for any one, for any 
conceivable interest that you are bound to consider, for any 
interest, indeed, except the abstract one of the law, in telling 
what you know of this matter.” 
“The man’s friends,” remonstrated George, who, habitually 
submissive to her, did not recoil at the suggestion, as he would 
infallibly have recoiled had it come from any other peraon ; 
“they may not know, they may be in suspense, in misery.” 
“| hardly think so,” said Harriet, and her blue eyes hed 
their coldest colour, and her sweet voice its subtlest inflection 
of scorn. “ Did you ever hear him mention relative or friend ? 
Did you ever know a man so cold, so callous, so base, 80 
shamelessly devoid of any interest save in his own pleasure 
or his own gain? Did you ever know one so narrow-hearted, 
so mean-spirited, of so crafty and cruel a nature?” Her . 
energy quite startled George. She was looking straight be- 
fore her, and her hand was raised as though she were tracing 
a picture as her mind produced it. “The man was @ rep- 
tile, George—a cruel snake in his nature. I don’t believe 
any one on carth ever loved him, except his mother in his 
babyhood. I hope she’s dead; yes, I trust she’s dead! And 
that you should peril your safety, drag your mother’s name 
into the police-courts, arouse all the anger, stab all the pride, 
of your step-father, ruin, or at least greatly injure, your own 
prospects, by the revelations you will be forced to make, sup- 
posing (which, I confess I think most difficult and improba- 
ble) you do prove your own innocence, seems to me utterly 
monstrous and irrational. Remember, you can give justice 
only negative assistance. If you prove that Deane was the 
victim, and you not the criminal, you can’t tell them who 
the criminal is, or give them any information about Deane.” 
“No,” said George, very quickly; “but then, you know, 
Routh can.” : 
Rae dropped her hand off his shoulder, and fell into a 
chair. 
“ You are overdone, Mrs. Routh,’ George said, tenderly, as 
he took her hand in his, and resumed his old manner of de- 
ferential affection. ‘“ You have talked too long and too much 
about this murder, and it has been too much for you. I ought 
to have seen that before. We won’t say another word about 
it, until Ihave consulted Routh. How shocked he will be! I 
will think of all you have said; but I will do nothing to-day. 
I can’t even wait to see him now, for I must get down to The 
Mercury office by four. I must leave you now.” 
“ You are sure you will do nothing until we have seen you 
again?” Harriet said, faintly. ‘George, let nothing induce 
you to mention the matter at The Mercury. Only think of 
the godsend a hint would be to them.” 
“Til take care,” said George. “I will not stir in the mat- 
ter uill I have talked it over thoroughly with you.” 
“You will stay here, George, of course,” said Harriet, 
kindly, holding out her hand, but without rising. “ Wehave 
& room at your disposal now, you know.” - 
“Thank you, Mrs. Routh, I will; but I don’t think I shall 
be more than a day or two in London, unless I should be de- 
tained by this sad business,” 
“ Are you going back to Amsterdam?” asked Harriet. 
“No,” said George; “I am going to my mother.” 





“T was right,” Harriet said, when she was alone, as she lay 
back in her chair, pale and exhausted. “I thought the one 
strong motive, the motive which, though late aroused, has 
been strong —- to save George Dallas from himself, 
would be powerful now. Twice his mother has helped, has 
saved, at his expense, his worst, his involuntary enemy. 
neon was nothing else to work upon, but that has suc- 


Harriet was right to a certain extent, but not quite right. 
Another motive had helped the end she desired to gain, and 
George named it to his own heart as he walked down to The 
Mercury office by the name of Clare Carruthers. 

“You are a wonderful woman, Harry,” said Routh, when 
Harriet had concluded the brief statement into which she 
condensed her report of the interview between herself and 
George. But, though he spoke in a tone of strong admiration, 
and his face relaxed into a look of intense reliei, he did not 
hold her in his arms and kiss her passionately now. “ You 
are a wonderful woman, and this danger is escaped.” 

She smiled a little bitterly, very sadly, as she said: 

“T don’t know. At all events, it is once more tided over.” 





GOLD DIGGING 
IN THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


-| The discovery of gold, always an object of ambition, has not 
unfrequently been prosecuted with eagerness end avidity, and 
the wildest schemes have been proposed, the most extraordi- 
nary attempts made to obtain this coveted treasure. Alche- 
mists, adventurers of all nations and creeds, navigators of re- 
, | nown, the educated and ignorant, the wealthy and needy, have 
in turn devised and assisted in the endeavour to discover gold, 
and nearly every part of the globe has been ransacked for the 
same Object. Three cent ago companies were formed, 
large sums of money subscribed, vessels fitted-out and able 
commanders appointed to attempt a discovery—a great dis- 
covery ; and though gold most certainly was not the original 
object, it is equally certain that it had a roost important influ- 
ence on the continuous and vigorous prosecution of the disco- 
very, and that the hope of it largely contributed to swell the 
list of subscribers in two out of the three celebrated voyages 


You were saying—— been staggering under the weight of.’ ‘ Lightened alittle, old | undertaken by Martin Frobisber in search of a North West 

“I was saying, George, that when you put together all the| fellow, by you,’ he said, though he nad paid his losses in a| passage. Previous attempts, it is true, tad been made to dis- 

it in this matter which have led, naturally | note, not in gold.” cover this ; but ©n the accession of “the Virgin 
Must be said, to such a conclusion as that the man who| Harriet 


Wore the coat which you bought at Amherst is the criminal 
whom the want.to arrest—I think you would find it 
prove that you are not the man !” 


very to 
“Good God! You are not 


3 face was less anxious now. 





serious,” cried George. 


Queen,” a host of adventurers presented themselves. Argu- 


“Poor fellow!” George went on, with a slight shudder; | ments, letters,and memorials followed in succession from per- 
“how dreadful it is—such light words, too, as we parted with. | sons anxious to attempt the discovery, and equally willing to 
When he handed me the note, he asked for pen and ink, and 


encounter dangers in order to attain it. Sir Humphrey Gyl- 








wrote his name upon it, in full, over some initials—A. F.,1 


berte’s discourse; to prove a passage by the north-west no 
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doubt contributed to stimulate efforts in that direction, and 

was most probably, as Chalmers says, the cause of Frobisher’s 

first voyage. 

A year before its publication in 1575, Frobisher was the 
bearer of a letter from the Queen to the Muscovy Company, 
in which they were exhorted to attempt again the discovery. 
Twenty years had elapsed since Sir Hugh Willoughby’s un- 
fortunate expedition, when most‘ of his company perished 
in Lapland. The Company’s answer was not favourable, and 
the Queen was induced to write a second letter. Soon after- 
wards Frobisher, with Michael Lok, and others who would 
be adventurers, obtained the required license from the Mus- 
covy Company, and a voyage was resolved upon. It was, 
however, delayed a whole year for lack of money, and might 

rhaps have been abandoned altogether but for Michae) Lok. 

+ was mainly through his exertions that the necessary expenses 
were collected. Lok himself subscribed upwards of £700 out 
of the required sum of £1,600. rete tem being at length 
in readiness, Frobisher sailed on his first voyage from Graves- 
end on the 12th June, 1576, with his little fleet of three small 
vessels and thirty-four men. sa 

It is not my purpose to speak of the geographical disco- 
veries which were made by Frobisher in this or either of his 
celebrated voyages. They were, as it is well known, of very 
considerable importance, and thoroughly established his repu- 
tation as 4 t navigator and commander. After much suf- 
fering and great hardships Frobisher returned in the follow- 
ing October, with the loss of one of his vessels and two-thirds 
of his little company. Thirty-four persous had sailed with 
him, thirseen only returned. “ He also brought a strange map”’ 
from “ Frobisher’s Strait” with him, who was seized, and by 
main force pulled on board by Frobisher himself, while in the 
act of receiving a present of a bell. 

Before sailing, Frobisher had made a promise to Lok that 
he would give him “ the first thing he found in the new land.” 
A piece of black stone, “as great asa halfpenny loaf,” was the 
accepted gift, and upon this black stone hangs our history of 
the (supposed) gold discovery. The stone was in Lok’s pos- 
session, and as a proof of the value of it in his opinion, he 
lost no time in handing pieces of it to the assay-master of the 
Tower, and to other gold refiners. Several proofs were made, 
and “so much marvaile” at the results, that Lok took them 
to the Queen herself. 

A second voyage previously resolved upon was confirmed, 
and commissioners immediately appointed to out all 
the details; the Privy Council having unhesitatfngly report- 
ed in favour of it. The few who knew of the gold discovery 
were exhorted to secrecy, but without avail. The news soon 
spread, and doubtless gave some offence to the Queen, for 
Lok, in a long letter to Elizabeth, took considerable pains 
“*to set down all his proceedings in this matter.” 

All were now eager to join in the adventure. The Queen 
doubled her subscription, making it a thousand pounds. The 
Lord Treasurer, Lord Admiral, and other high dignitaries 
subscribed £100 each; Sir Thomas Gresham twice that 
amount; Sir Philip Sydney, £50. All the charges of this 
vovage were estimated at £4,500. 

Frobisher sailed on his second voyage the 26th May, 1577, 
with three vessels victualled for seven months, and 120.men. 
Thirty of his company were either miners or refiners, and 
they were taken expressly to work at the mines whence the 
piece of ore was brought. If the mines failed, Frobisher was 
instructed to send one of the ships home while the other two 
were to proceed to make the discovery of the north-west pas- 

. If they proved successful, he was commanded not io 
discover the secret of their riches. After four months’ absence 
the ships arrived at Bristol, and Frobisher was immediately 
ordered 4 the Privy council to unload them and discharge 
the ore. This was to be deposited in Bristol Castle, or some 
other safe place, under four locks, the keys of which were to 
be kept by Frobisher himself, the Mayor of Bristol, Sir Rich- 
ard Berkeley, and Michael Lok. One object of this voyage, 
the obtaining a quantity of the supposed gold ore, was, no 
doubt, thought to have been successful. Lok was in a fever 
of excitement ; he believed in the complete success of the gold 
discovery, and imagined his fortune already made. He urged 
the council to determine on the speedy melting of the ore, 
and also that his office of treasurer to the company of Cathay 
might be ratified. 

month elapsed. During this time the officers of the Mint 
had been directed by the P Council to receive the ore into 
the Tower. Lok had repo to Secretary Walsingham that 
though not yet brought to perfection because of the jealousy 
of the workmen, who were loth to show their coining, it was 
very rich and would yield £40 a-ton, clear of all charges, ad- 
diog, “this is assuredly true, which may suffice to embrace 
the euterprise.” Notwithstanding this report, it is evident 
that the opinions of the various “ workmen” differed materi- 
ally. One certified that two tons would yield in fine gold 
twenty ounces; a second asserted that, although he had 
proved it to the utmost, he found “no such great riches ;” 
while a third declared that he could discover in the ore neither 
gold nor silver, or next to none. Some of these proofs of 

“ Frobisher’s ore,” in the shape of small particies of gold fas- 

tened to paper by sealing-wax, are in Her Majesty's Public 

Record Office, and in a perfect state of preservation. 

lf any unfavourable reports were spread of the value of the 
ore, they must have been quickly suppressed, or, at all events, 
have met with little credence. The Queen commanded Sec- 
retary Walsingham to write to the Lord Treasurer and the 

Lord Chamberlain that her Majesty, “ understanding that the 

richness Sf that earth is like to fall out to agood oning, is 

well pleased that a third voyage be taken in hand.” Before 
the truth could be really ascertained, another voyage was re- 
solved upon, and the necessary expenses quickly subscribed 
for Frobisher’s third voyage. The Queen, her officers of 

State, Lorde and Commoners, were anxious to be adventurers 

“in the goods now come home or elsein the next adventure.” 

An expedition more costly than both the two —- was 

ee put in pre and pressed forward with —— 

n. Lord Burghley, himself an adventurer, brought all the 
resources of his active mind into vigorous use to ensure the 

success of the enterprise. All his memoranda are preserved. 

Ships were to be sent capable of bringing home 5,000 tons 

weight of ore. He calculated that one miner 

a-ton of ore a-day, and then reckoned the number of 

one, two, or three hundred 

wages of miners, the 
keeping a hundred men 

—in fact, 
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pair to the mines and minerals where he wrought the 

before, and there to place the miners and other men 

and er the ore. While in Warwick Sound, he was or- 
to search in other places for other mines; 

were found richer, to remove thence. Strict injunctions were 

given against allowing assays to be made of any metal, 

ter, or ore without authority, or keeping for 
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year | earning his or her livelihood. 


ore, under severe penalties. Eleven vessels were fitted out 

at a cost of £13,000, and sailed from Harwich or the 81st May, 

1578 ; the Queen herself watching their departure, and wisb- 
them “God speed.” - 

Ten weeks afterwards, on the 10th of August, all the min- 
ers were set ashore at Bear’s Sound. During seven days 
Frobisher himself visited divers sounds in search of ore. Two 
of the vessels were laden at Bear’s Sound, otners at the 
Countess of Warwick Sound, at “the Countess of Sussex” 
mine, and at Corbett’s Point. Edward Sellman, the registrar 
of the fleet, in his journal of this voyage, gives a detaijed ac- 
count of the places from whence the ore was obtained, the 
difficulties of finding it, and of lading it. He says they could 
not light upon any of the rich ore found last year, that the 
mine in the Countess Island entirely failed, and that he thinks 
“ much bad ore will be found.” 

A little house was built at the Countess of Warwick mine 
to stand until next year, and many mining implements were 
left in it. The vessels laden, they sailed homeward in “a ter- 
rible storm.” Immediately on his arrival at Cornwall on the 
25th of September, 1578, Frobisher i to the court at 
Richmond, and from thence to London. “No small joy was 
conceived” for the safety of the men, though many died of 
sickness, but especially for the treasure brought home. The 
ships were laden with “rich gold ore,” supposed to be worth 
£60 and £80 a ton; and more than double the quantity was 
brought home than was expected. Several assayers and gold 
refiners commenced their proofs, and workmen from Saxony 
and Germany were sent for; but, unhappily, the first trial 
“ proved very evil.” Further trials were made in the pres- 
encg of Sir Thomas Gresham and the other commissioners, 
butThey showed “far from the riches looked for.” The ore 
grew into discredit; the adventurers began to fear their bril- 
liant hopes — prove illusory, and withheld the money due 
for payment of the ship’s freight. During the next six months 
further proofs were made in presence of Frobisher himself 
and other persons, with various results, but none were very 
satisfactory or encouraging. Then complaints began to be 
heard, and Michael Lok Jamented that “the works at Dartford 
lie still dead as yet, to the no small damage of the company.” 
Their stock amounted to upwards of 000 ; of which the 
Queen alone subscribed £4,000, members of the Privy Coun- 
cu, £3,740; the Earl of Oxford, £2,520, and Lok alone 
£2,380, while Frobisher’s subscription was but £270. 
Time on; nothing satisfactory had been done. In de- 
spair, Lok petitioned the Privy Council, beseeching their con- 
sideration. He had for three years taken charge of all the 
business of Frobisher’s voyages, and ventured all the goods 
he had in the world; and he, his wife, and fifteen children, 
were left to beg their bread henceforth, “wnless God turn the 
stones at Dartford into his bread again.” 

Two years elapsed, and even then the positive value of the 
ore had not been ascertained, though the Queen, and all inte- 
rested, must by that time have been convinced that any 
amount of gold trom it could not to be expected. No quanti- 
ty appears to have been melted either at Dartford or the 

ower during all this time. The real truth, however, came 
out at last, and all doubts were finally set at rest by two as- 
says made by William Williams, in July, 1583. The two 
minute particles of silver found in two hundred-weight of 
“* Frobisher’s ore” were not nearly so big as a pin’s head, and 
they remain, to this day, fastened by sealing-wax to the pe 
per, an evidence of the worthlessness of the ore. Thus fell 
to the ground alli the golden dreams of the great value of the 
supposed discovery. 

Michael was the son of Sir William Lok, an alderman of 
London, and had travelled upwards of thirty years “ through 
almost all the countries of Christianity.” He was “an old 
acquaintance” before Martin Frobisher sailed on his first voy 
age, but the ruin of one and the disappointment of both em- 
bittered their subsequent relationship and made them ene- 
mies. According to his own account, Lok had used Frobish- 
er “‘as his fellow and friend,” had opened all his own private 
studies and twenty years’ labour to Frobisher, had shown 
him all his books, maps, charts, and instruments. “I daily 
instructed him,” says Lok; “making my house his home, 
my purse his purse at his need, and my credit his credit to 
my power, when he was utterly destitute both of money, cre- 
dit, and friends.” The last we hear of Michael Lok is unfor- 
tunate indeed. A prisoner in the Fleet, he petitions the Privy 
Council for consideration for “ his present poor state.” Near- 
ly £3,000 was still owing by the adventurers to Frobisher’s 
voyages, and for which Lok was unhappily bound. He earn- 
estly prays for his release, for his accounts to be discharged, 
his bond for £4,000, for the Queen’s adventure to be cancel- 
ed, and a warrant of protection for debis owing by the com- 
pany. Let us hope his petition was granted. There is evi- 
dence that Frobisher lodged at the house of one Brown in 
Fleet Street, and then, ‘to be nearer Lok,” at Widow Han- 
cock’s in Mark Lane. Soon after Frobisher sailed on his se- 
cond voyage, the pitiful voice of his wife was heard, praying 
to be kept from starvation. Isabel Frobisher, “ the most mis- 
erable poor woman in the world,” as she styles herseif, peti- 
tioned Secretary Walsingham for relief until her husban d’s 
return. She asserted that she was the first wife of Thomas 
Riggat, of Snaith,in Yorkshire, a very wealthy man, who 
had left her in a very good state and with good portions to 
all her children; that she afterwards “took to husband Mr. 
Captain Frobisher (whom God forgive !") who had spent all, 
and put them to the wide world to shift,” and that her chil- 
dren of her first husband were with her in a poor room at 
Hampstead, ready to starve. Unfortunately we have no clue 
to the result of this appeal. Whether Frobisher had spent 
all his wife’s and her children’s portions in the further prose- 
cution of his early discoveries we cannot tell. Though un- 
successful in “gold digging,” Frobisher had no reason to 
complain of the excitement in that direction. The hopes 
alone of a gold discovery proved of inestimable benefit, no 
less to himself than to his country. They helped to rouse the 
enthusiasm of his admirers, and encouraged the liberali- 
ty of adventurers in his voyages for the avowed purpose of 
discovering the north-west passage. 


es . 
AN EDITOR'S “CHRISTMAS STORY.” 
Basgp on Faort. 


Tam an editor ; and I must say that, of all professions, that 
of editorship is the most difficult and he pens thankless. 
reminiscen ? 


ces, 
, hysteria, mania, monomania, para- 
1 and apoplexy, are thought to await the man or woman 
Tesie due Outiny bee called him or hef to this mode of 

stones on the road is 
to it. Statistics are said to 
end of mine maintains statistics 
in them,) that a great proportion 


thought to be casy in com 
inform us (and though a 
fallacious, I 
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editors. 





tenants of asylums are li chiefly | wards.” 
7 gs I said, the editorial life bas its beieie 


And yet, on the whole, the condition of an editor 
Thackeray found to his cost, is a laborious and thankless } “ 
To those who love excitement, it is also somewhat dull 
dreary. By a singular fatality the houses in which publishes 
live, and where consequently the magazines or reviews Which 
are their property are edited, are of the most lugubrioug 
mysterious kind. It is well-bred darkness, but still it ig dark 
ness. If by chance you stumble into one of these houses, 4) 
though may be it is at the West End, you recoil with that 
fear which the vague, the shadowy, the unintelligible, = 
arouse. ys 

The tenement is not a shop, or a warehouse, or a Cellar, o 
a club, or private house, put it partakes.a little of the charac 
teristics of all these abodes. The male sex abound there. and 
however lively and debonnatre these identical men are up t, 
the moment they enter, as soon as they cross these threshold 
they are changed into mournful undertakers’ mute, f 1 
hopeless-looking specimens of mortality. The higher one 
ascends these cavernous places the worse they are, 
are strange echoes up the stairs; there is a buzz anda mur. 
mur of voices, and yet there is an unnatural quiet as if dread 
ful surgical operations were being performed beyond close; 
doors ; that sort of stillness which one feels is liable at ay 
moment to break into violent screams ; and altogether then 
is a strong savour of Hood’s “ Haunted House” permeatiy 
them from top to bottom. 8 

In a back room, on the drawing-room floor of one of these 
houses, | have spent about six hours a day for the last gir 
years. The carpet has been changed four times, for the marks 
of my steps pacing up and down, with manuscripts in hang 
can, alas! too soon be traced on it. But the chairs have not 
been changed ; the black horse-hair is worn in parts to whit. 
the table-cover is dingy; the dust of twenty years look; 
down upon me from the window curtains; the panes of the 
windows are made partly of clouded glass, but whether by 
ingrained dirt, or an artificial process, I have never yet 
discovered. A dim religious light pervades the apartment. 

I arrive at nine o'clock. On one table are the letters which 
the first post has already brought, on another the manu. 
scripts. I sit in an arm-chair, before mv desk, at a third, Op 
an average I read and answer daily about three dozen letters. 
I read every day several manuscripts. What some of thess 
letters, what some of these manuscripts are, words are 
werless to déscribe. ‘There is a belief common to the British 
mind that the editor of a magazine, besides accepting or re. 
jecting articles offered for his magazine, can distribute 
tronage and shower pecunisry aid on all who apply to hin. 
He is supposed to be at once and together a Croesus, a Lord 
Mayor, and a minister of grace and justice. (N. B. How com- 
pletely Spanish and illusory is that last-named combination 
of qualities!) Some of the letters, though unutterably silly 
are touching from the trust and confidence in blindness and 
sympathy which they reveal. Great sorrow, like great happi. 
uess, often teaches an Arcadian symplicity. But these are the 
minority. The majority are written by persons whose al; 
and omega is their own puerile personality. And the mann. 
scripts! To a Rochefoucauld, how much would their mere 
outsides betray! Desultory, untidy, careless persons send un. 
stitchec manuscripts, without addresses, or with false ones, 
Defiant of spelling, or subversive of grammar, with neither 
beginning, middle, or end, the melancholy spectacle, the ps- 
thetic record of their contents, would make angels weep. 
There are undoubtedly exceptions. It has occasionally hap- 
pened fhat an author who has afterwards found a world-wide 
acceptance, began his first timorous steps in the field of pub. 
lic favour by sending a story to my periodical. 

But do the public or the authors ever remember the patient 
labourer who toiis through the reams of badiy-written fools. 
cap or cream-laid, to find the few pearls amidst all those 
shapeless oysters? I have always thought that Mrs, Hemans’ 
poem of the Diver would find an answering chord in the 
breasts of many editors. 

One bitter cold morning, a few days before Christmas, in the 
year—, | sate as usual at my desk. Among the heap of ms. 
nuscripts was one, written on the softest cream-laid French 
white paper, in a childish lady’s hand, on lines which bad 
been carefully erased afterwards. It was a little story of no 
great literary merit, but there was an aroma of youth and of 
sweetness in every line. There was a promise in it; it was 
like the light in the sky before the sun has risen on a fine day 
—an omen, a portent of sunshine and warmth, but no more. 
I put it down as if I had touched the petal of a rose. There 
was a tiny scented note beside it—of coursé full of ital- 


ics :— 
— Street, Dublin, Deo. —, 186—. 

“ Dear Mr. Eprror—I send you a little story. I amonly 
sixteen, and papu and mamma do not know anything about 
it, but please tell me if it be worth anything. I want it to be 
printed ; I want to be paid for it. It is not for myself, though, 
but I want the money to give my dear brother a nice little 
birthday present.—I am, dear Mr. Editor, yours, &c., 

Emity —.” 
Then came the address and the signature. The writing of the 
note was less neat and regular than the manuscript. But 
there was the same fragrance of dainty youth about it. 

1 held it a long time in my hand. Iam an old man; stall 
events middle aged; perhaps something more; my beard is 
grey, my hair is grey too. [ have no doubt that to yo oe 
nesse dorée whomI occasionally meet I wear the look of 
Dickens’s patriarch, but my heart is younger than my sppeal- 
ance. Little distillations came, or seemed to come, from the 
paper I held, Had 1 been a Foster or a Home I might per- 
haps have divined the writer ; but, certes, it was with no com- 
mon feeling of interest that I sat down and wrote my answer 
to the note. I returned the manuscript, but I wrote gently 
and tenderly. I gave itasmy hope and my opinion that, wi 
a little more care and study, the youthful writer would 
achieve a succes®, I even promised to print that 
manuscript if it were a little revised and corrected, and I 
pointed out how it might be made available. I o the 
window of my den after I had written my note. The weeds 
piercing through the flags below had a less dreary look than 
a | had ever had before ; a gleam of sunshine shone on them, 

their frosty verdure borrowed something of Picciola 
brightness from it. I posted my letter and the manuscript 10 
the address named, and went home wondering if ever I should 
hear from the writer again. With that, however, all ts 
of the manuscript passed away. The author was too 
to reply. Z 


* + 
On Christmas Eve I was asked as usual to dine with an ol 


I bowed and was both at the anticipation of 
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pleasure to come and of privation for the first time of consi- 
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derable present annoyance. I need not say I was then a| hair; love, ith a triple 
pachelor. When we went up-stairs after dinner we fuund the crown, and pay ty rn eh ea eat : 
“Dees husband,” she said, as I kissed her, “I think i 
‘ oved you m the moment I had 
They were opened after a while. The Christmas hymn a note. I had written that absurd little story, uae 1 
'y wanted a little money to pay for Gerald’s return home 
was revealed; on its branches were hung ...8 worked and | at Christmas, to be with «+ Aa dn | mamma, and I had a fool- 


folding-doors which divided the front from the back room 


was sung, and a German tree of the most br’!):...t splendour. 


embroidered by the children for their parents, and for the| ish notion I could write.” 


friends of their parents. The three little girls and their go- 
yerness had done it all. 
While my friend and his wife were embracing and thank- 


up in great waves at each side of her head, and fas- 

tened in a loose thick loop behind. The bright curls were so 
arranged as to reveal the ear. The ear and cheek were, Ef 
shonld rather say they are, like thuse painted by Leighton in 
is “ Painter’s 
a? But the } gow | blue eyes looked as if they had cried a 
deal; and there had been recent tears, for the eyelids 
were somewhat swollen. She was not sad at present, how- 
ever, for she played on the piano for the children and for me, 
their old godfather, to dance to, and she joined with us in a 


“ What a charming person,” I said. 
“ She is most excellent,” said my friend. 


bank.” 
“ And she helps him also, I suppose ?” 2 


journey. The parents live now in Scotland.” 
“Could we not help him ?” I said bashfully. 


i iled. j unsatisfactory. 

My friead smiled. Both brother and sister spent Christmas and obligation, to deal fairl 
My good fortune threw me a good deal after this with my | be told that they dealt cruelly a R 
friends’ A and people there lies an almost impassable gulf; the era of mis- 
@ governess. Must I say that from that Christmas Eve eeenyy agsae and discontent pa beyond memory, and, 

i ater, the tyranny of the'past eighteen years has left its mark—not 

Fae Selowing Koster we wane engaged, ond bene, Se for good—on the position and character both of the oppressor 
and of the opp’ 
In spite of all this, it would appear that, if the Emperor and 
his advisers be guided by the most parm political sagacity 
i j ; in the present negotiations with the Hungarians, we may reason- 

evening, forgetting my work and my worries, knowing that ably entertain a hope that difficulties may be smoothed over,.and 
that the Austrian Power may consolidate itself in the countries 
to the east of the Leitha. Itis as yet doubtful how far the lau- 
dable moderation and prudent ’firmness of the Magyar leaders 
will be met on the part of the Court at Vienna in a correspond- 
ing spirit. On this of course the issue depends, Meantime, the 
situation is worthy of some consideration from Englishmen, and 


at home. 


I was never heart-whole ? 


Obristmas Eve which followed we were married. 
aim and a hope my life had now acquired ! 

We have a little suburban house, and I leave my wife every 
morning to pursue my editorial labours, and return every 


the sweetest heart and the fairest face I have ever known await 
me in my modest but happy home. I have never heard again 
from the author of the manuscript which had so much inte- 
rested me ; and, truth to tell, had never thought of her since 
that Christmas Five. Two or three years have passed since 
then, and we have two babies. Such babies! I will not 
thapsodise ; but if rosy flesh, and round contours, and lovely 
limbs can be called beauty, my girl and my boy would win 
the prizes in any show of babies in the world. 
Their mother is always playing with them. She 
often puts her delicate slender white hand under my baby’s 
irl’s foot, and the baby makes believe to stand on it. 
hat a picture it is! the tiny toes, and the dent 
in the round little ancle, and the pearly instep, 
harmonise yet contrast so gloriously with the taper fingers, 
and the blue-veined white of that flower-like hand. It 
is like a rosebud laid on a white camellia. She then holds the 
baby-girl to me, and I kiss it before I go. My two-year- 
old boy toddles after me and gives me his chubby little fist 
to hold till I get to the door. And so we live., I could not 
help, as I sat at my labours a few days ago, recalling the pic- 
ture of motherly beauty and woman loveliness I had left at 
as How I wished all womanhood could be typified 
us 
AsI walked up and down the room reading a scratchy 
scrawly manuscript, and fumbling over it in desperation, for 
the tiresome person whovhad sent it had by some ingenious 
carelessness mulcted it of its last page, my thought flew far 
and wide, and by some association I cannot attempt to ex- 
, the pretty manuscript irom the youthful writer who 
sent me no morewas Jecalled to me. 
Unconsciously the manuscript I held faded from my mind, 
and the other was present with me. I wondered what had 
rye s her—had she written any more ?—where and how 
was she 
Every moment I became more and more possessed with this 
memory. I was so happy myself that I felt for all who 
seemed to have care and struggle in tueir lives. I looked out 
the address to which I had written before, and wrote to the 
unknown a few lines. I said that time had passed (five years, 
almost) that the youthful inexperience which. had prevented 
paper sent from being accepted must now be cor- 
tected, and that I should be glad and willing to see anything 
=H she had written, if she had written anything since 


Within a few days I had an answer. The writing was in a 
feigned hand, quite unlike the round hesitating girlish hand 
Thad remembered. The words were, however, as sweet and 
innocent as the first had been 


§ 


— 


t is so good of you,” ran the note, “ to remember me, but 
not write any more. I am so happy. I have such a 
kind, good, noble husband [Oh, these womanly exagge- 
I thought, as I sat in my editorial chair], and such 
es. I wrote, for I wanted to help my dear ones, 
been better helped by others than I could ever 
to help them. bas given them a better 
could be. if youseek to know me, you shall do 
you go home you see a woman with a rose in 
id out yours, you will know me.” 
the romantic fervour of this reply, and a faint 
that my wife and the writer of that letter should 
each other, and then I went on with my stupefying 
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I went home, I confess I looked about for a woman with 
in her hand, but as might naturally be supposed, 
in cabs nor omnibuses did such an apparition mani- 


entered my own door I peep lesgetions shang ot Oe 
wing tere the subject of a foolish jest. But whom 
standing just within [the threshol 1 


ree 
sai 


grave political change, 


I kissed her. 


in?” 


ressed, 


in giving our sympathies to 
acting rasbly. To uaderst 


“And you were disappointed, my pet; what a savage I 

NOT T felt how d heartil 

, - - “No; I felt how foolish I had been, and I cried heartily 

ing the children, I had time to notice the governess. She was| but I thought you good and kind all namie, And Gerald 
young, almost a child herself. A mass of bright hair was | got home too, and we had a happy Christmas after all.” 


“ But are you never going to write a story for my magazine 


y “TI do not know,” she sai hiy; “ hile, you can 
oneymoon.” Need I say more of their loveli- | write ours if cont like ” ete Riarer sii 


———_ > 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


The prostration of the Hapsburgs resulting from the Prussian 
game of blind man’s buff. When the children retired, she re-| victory at Sadowa promises to be fertile beyond precedent in 
Not the least interesting development 
of the Austrian problem is at this moment working towards a so- 
“ Although she | lution in the Hungarian kingdom, and imaginative readers of 
is 30 young, Miss —— is the bread provider of her family. | contemporary history may trace in the events which are daily 
Her father and mother have, according to the cant phrase, | occurring there the Nemesis of 1849. Without any disparage- 
geen better days; in fact, they are people of good birth, and | ment of Prutsian valour and military skill, it will be acknow- 
once had a good fortune. They have a son and daughter. The | ledged by all candid observers that in the brief and disastrous 
gon is a fine fellow also. Both the son and the daughter give | campaign of the past summer Austria was overweighted; that 
the greater part, of their earnings to their parents; but the| her strength was paralyzed by the sullen dislike or, at best, the 
be not been very fortunate. My little governess, she ig| half-hearted aid of the subject populations; that thus a blow, 
only seventeen (my children are so young they do not require which might not otherwise have been fatal, decided a great strug- 
a prim regular governess, for they only study with her three| gle foryempire. The dream of domination in Germany has 
hours a day), does more with her salary, mediocre as it is, | 20W finally passed away ; the renowned line of German princes 
than her brother can do with his hard work. He is a clerk ina}bas been expelled contemptuously from the Fatherland, and 
turned away to rule, if that be possible, over a heterogeneous 
mass of semi-civilized, intutons peoples. This task is, surely, 
“J dare say she does, but I have never inquired, for she is | not worthy of scorn merely ; a large-minded statesman, untram- 
full Mf ane and reserve on those waar 4 I only neat melled by the traditions of an évil time, might accept the difi- 
she would sit up all night, and work like a slave all day, to | culties and risks with hope; but Francis Joseph and his coun- 
help both her parents and her brother. She is going home | ®¢llors are scarcely free agents. They have not yet profited by 
to-morrow ; but he, I fear, cannot afford the expense of the | the teachings of experience ; they can only tread in the vicious 
circle of an effete and obsolete policy. The relations subsisting 
between the Imperial Court and the Hungarians are peculiarly 
The Hapsburgs were bound, both by interest 
os Hungary. England need not 


So it came to paes that the fervid loyalty which in December had 

been kindled in the mind of the Magyars by rejoicing and$ho; 

was chilled. To enthusiasm succeeded coldness, to coldness tie. 

terness of heart ; and when the hour of trial came, the Hungari- 

ans were not dispoeed to spend blood and treasure for a Sove- 

—_ a sluggish character they had cause both to hate and 
espice. 

The issue of the war has made it neces ary for the Austrian 
Court to face the provincial populations in a humbler and more 
conciliatory spirit. For not only has the strength of the dynasty 
been terribly impaired by the triumph of the rival house, but 
the situation compels the Emperor to ask, in this his hour of 
weakness and misfortune, greater favours of his subjects than he 
has ever before sought. It is necessary—at least, it is thought 
necessary at Vienna—for the maintenance of the Austrian mon- 
archy that the Imperial armies shall be reorganized after a 
fashion approaching the Prussions—a reform which will proba- 
bly d d large p iary outlay, and will certainly exact 
serious social sacrifices on tlie part of the people. Now, neither 
Magyars, nor Croats, nor any other non-German race, will 
submit to be heavily taxed or indiscriminately drafted to uphold 
the tottering Hapeburg throne, unless their loyalty first be pur- 
chased by the concession of their constitutional privileges, Aus- 
tria, in fact, is encumbered with more than one Ireland, and will 
have to settle with her discontented subjects—her Fenians—as 
we shall bave to settle with ours, by doing them justice at last! 
It seems that, notwithstanding all the provocaticn they have re- 
ceived, the Hungarians are at present quite willing to meet the 
offers of the Emperor in a kindly spirit ; it rests entirely with 
the Court of Vienna whether the long and ruinous controversy 
shall now be terminated, or shall be prolonged until the over- 
throw of the Hapsburg dynasty cuts the knot abruotly.—London 



















































your kind, indulgent, 








The difficulties with which Austria has to conténd are very 
great, and the same time very peculiar. Every country has 
its troubles, but no country has troubles at all like those of 
Austria; and the worst is that no arrangements, no compro- 
mises, no kindnesses on the one side or generosity on the oth- 
er canremove them. Two of these chronic inherent diffi- 
culties of Austrian politics are more especially worth noti- 
cing. In the first place, the class that is opposed to her in 
ber provinces is the governing class of those provinces. No 
nation with a free government has such a difficulty to contend 
against. A very large number of the inhabitants of Ireland 
are disaffected, more or less, to the ruleof England ; but the 
governing class in Ireland 1s perfectly friendly to England. 
The landed gentry, the professional classes, the trading com- 
munity, with exceptions too few to deserve noticing, are all 
supporters of om and of the union with England. 
Irish members of Parliament are perfectly loyal, and the elec- 
tors of Irish members are = willing to return men whose 
loyalty is above suspicion. In the same way there are many 
natives of Sicily and Naples who hate the new Italian Gov- 
ernment, who think Victor Emmanuel accursed, and who 
long to injure him and his Ministers and his troops, and 
everything belonging to him. But these men are not of the 
tee | class of their provinces. The Sicilian and Neapo- 

tan deputies are staunch supporters of the Government of 
Florence; and somehow Sicilian electors, although the suf- 
frage is a popular one, aré, whether by some happy control- 
ling inspiration or by some shift of the ballot-box, all of the 
right way of thinking. But in Hungary the persons who are 
most jealous of Austria, who stand up most stoutly against 
the Imperial rule, are the principal landowners, the gentry, 
the professional class, so far as there is a professional class 


y and hardly. Between sovereign 


the ——— we shall hardly be 
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The opposition of Hungary 


had been left a tabula rasa 


was rejected with scorn by 


which the 
received the 


resigned, in th 
the east of the 





eee 


darling, with her fair childlike face, and’ bright 


At boo eflorts of Deak and: 


it is necessary for us to recall to miud the phases of the dispute 
between the Emperor and the Kingdom, which have manifested 
themselves since the publication of the famous October Diploma 
of 1860. This was, it will be r ed 
lish a compromise between the Centralizing 
deralist party. it fell to the ground, in consequence of the re- 
solute attitude of the Magyars, who determined to accept nothing 
less, as they demanded no more, than the laws of 1848, and the 
acknowledgment of the “ continuity of national rights.” This 
abortive scheme was succeeded by the accession to power of the 
Minister Von Schmerling, a vigorous and embittered opponent 
of Prassia, who was convinced that the progress of the encroach- 
ing Northern Power could only be stayed by a consolidation of 
the Imperial dominions. Von Schmerling’s plan was a larger 
Reichsrath—a central Parliament, sitting at 
the provinces should be represented, but which should supersede 
the old political rights of the individual communities concerned, 


overpower it, the Schmerling Ministry adopted the old absolutist 
theory which the Magyars had so sternly resisted, which had 
been so fruitful in evils from the explosion of 1848, and in which, 
to speak candidly, the First Minister himself did not believe. This 
was the doctrine that with the ineffectual rebellion of 1848 had 
perished the old Constitutional rights of Hungary, that there 


free to engrave such political inscriptions as it might deem fit- 
ting. This scheme, being calculated for the meridian of Vienna, 


but also by the Croatian Congregation of Agram. The Diet at 
Pesth, led by the great statesman to whom the cause of the Mag- 
ars owes so much, M. Deak, presented an address to the Crown, 
z which the centralizing plan was condemned and the “ conti- 
nuity of rights” formally claimed. The Ministry at Vienna would 
not§yield ; the Diet maintained its position on the old well-dis- 
puted ground of the Pragmatic sanction. The'dcad-lock became 
unbearable, and the Diet was dissolved. Four dreary years fol- 
lowed. The force of Austria was broken upon the sullen resist- 
ance of the Hungarians, and baffled by the prudence, the mode- 
ration, the far-sighted prevision, of . 
In the spring of 1865, both parties grew wearied of an aimless 
and useless struggle. On the one hand, the retirement of Von 
Schmerling from the Ministry opened a way to something like 
areconciliation ; on the other hand, Deak’s celebrated letters, 
published in the Debatte, showed how far the Mag, 
posed to stretch their concession. 
position was seen in the Patent of September, 1865, which 
abandoned definitely the centralizing views of the 
party, and not less so in the unanimity with which the elections 
to the Diet endorsed the Deakist policy. A most favourable o} 
rtuvity for the establishment of a real 
Eeperor and the kingdom was byrne ed the gers nyo with | the German 
, in generous forgetfulness of past wrongs 
vereign at his ancient capital last December. It|order to defend her unge 
seemed at first as if this opp } 
Joseph made at the outset a concession almost uuboped for ; he 
all opposition to the be 80 erigh 
a, “tae sarvagrocn Ma national rights.’ But, 
practically, his disinclination to sw 
and declarations by submittin 
nation, threw a fatal obstacle’ 
claims, The Austrian Ministry would take no initiative ; the 
ror preserved a moody silence towards the Magyars, 


tion of parties at Pesth,|so backward a country as Hungary. If Hungary is to have 
her local liberties restored to her, these men must be at the 
head of everything Hungarian. They must furnish the offi- 
cials, both high and low; they must supply and control the 
intelligence of the country; they must see that done which 
the Government wants done, and has aright to have done 
under the terms of any arrangement that may be come to. If 
soldiers are to be conscribed; Government monopolies to be 
enforced, or taxes for the general purposes of the Empire to be 
collected, the oaly machinery for carrying out the aims of the 
central power must be that which the governing classes of 
Hungary will supply. The Hungarians would not for a mo- 
moment endure that German officials should sell all the to- 
bacco they were allowed to smoke, or that German command- 
ers should determine on which inhabitants of a Hungarian 
village the dreaded lot of conscription should fall. Thus 
Austria, if the Hungarian Constitution is restored, will bea 
country obliged to employ, for all the more important pur- 
poses of Government, a machinery out of harmony with the 
views of those who set it in motion. 
Then, again, in Austria there is no great preponderance of 
a in favour of any one of her component parts as com- 
with the others. If the Hungarian element is strong, 
so is the German. There is no ruling and commanding pow- 
er like that of England in the British Isles. The Emperor, if 
he makes terms with Hungary, is not free to authorize the 
bargain. He has to see that his German subjects are not too 
completely dissatisfied with what he has conceded and pro- 
mised, The Hungarians resent this. They are not unwil ing 
to discuss with their King what relations should henceforti 
subsist between him and his subjecte. They knew that it is 
not reasonable to shut their eyes to the great advantages they 
derive from his rule over other territories,and they know 
that they cannot have this advantage absolutely for nothing. 
They are willing that Hungarians should fight in the Austrian 
army, and that Hungarian taxes should be paid into the Aus- 
trian Treasury. But it annoys them that the arrangements 
which they and their King may come to for the furtherance 
of the objects they may have in common should be submitted 
to the consideration of outsiders—of persons who know no- 
thing of Hungary, and have nothing to do with it. And yet 
this annoyance must necessarily be inflicted on them, and en- 
dured by them, if there is to be anything like a general 
Im Government. The Germans, the Bohemians, and the 
Poles over whom Francis Joseph rules cannot be indifferent 
to the provisions for securing the common safety which Hun- 
gary may be content to adopt. The Hungarians, in their 
turn, are sure to scrutinize very closely the arrangements for 
the general welfare which these outsiders may make, and 
woul complain bitterly and justly if the contingent which 
nees were to furnish to the Imperial army 
were so small that Hungary would bleed, and perhaps die, in 
wana 1 dlacuaston and’ all’ meditation over the condition of 
end of all d ion and all meditation over the condition o 
artwalty not be leet. Frees Austria is that, for the arrangement of the common affairs of 
ed to |the Empire, there must be some central body in which the 
various Diets are represented. It is said that project now 
w all his former menaces |in favour at Vienna isto have the members of this central 
to the solemn ceremony of coro-| body composed of delegates from the different Provincial 
the way of an adjustment of| Diets. This sounds a shade better than a proposal to revive 
——— net neegh et oaths 
nearly enough sympathy ween the differen rts of the 
‘Austrian Empire, and not nearly.enough superiority in any 
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one part over the others, to make a central Parliament poasi- 
ble. A conference of delegates from the different Diets, with 
pous to bind the provinces they reprsent, sounds 

impracticable ; but it is easy to ack, and very difficult to 
apswer, how ap agreement among these delegates can ever 
brought about, and how the decisions of the majority can be 
enforced on any reluctant and powerful province of the min- 
ority, when the whole machinery of government in that pro- 
vince is in the hands of a class averse to the Imperial rule. 
Some experiment in politics must be made at all hazards and 
at any cost by Austria, for to stand still is to accept destruc- 
tion ; but even the best experiment that ingenuity can suggest 
is sure to be hazardous, and sure to be costly.— Saturday Re- 
view. 





A PERTINENT SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of the Albion: 

Sir :—The American Government, for reasons best known 
to itself, chooses to permit, in every part of the Union mili- 
tary organizations, drillings, purchase of arms—to say nothing 
of the organizations and deliberation of legislative bodies—all 
in the broad light of notoriety, with the avowed purpose of 
making war upon the government of Great Britain. Canada 
is one of the places which may be considered as most expos- 
ed to attack. 

Now, Sir, is it not our duty as British subjects to get up a 
military organization for the purpose of affording such as- 
sistance to our Canadian brethren, as the circumstances of the 
case may require? The American government not having 


any objection to a Fenian organization on its soil, can searce- 
ly object to a loyal British. We can ome two regiments 
in New York, and in every considerable city several compa- 
nies, if not regiments, could no doubt be raised, at little or no 
expense. The marching of the Fenians over the border 
would be the signal for our marching too,and I rather think 
that a “fire in the rear,” from two or three regiments of this des- 
cription, would be of effectual service to our Queen and 
country. I will be one in such an organization and will 


give you my name and address if required. I possess some 
7 years military experience which is very much at the ser- 
vice of the British Government, particularly under existing 
circumstances. A Saxon. 


oo 

Waat Free Trave nas Done ror ENGLAND.—Free trade 
has done wonders for us. Under it our total income has risen 
from £152,000,000 in 1854—the year in which the real value 
of our commerce, as distinguished from the official began to 
be ascertained—to £271,000,000, in 1865; while our exports 
between the same dates rose from £115,000,000 to £218,000,- 
; d, again, while our aggregate revenue has risen from 
£52,763,000 in 1845 to em ge my in 1865, the aggregate 
amount of taxation repealed over that imposed has been 

£21,000,000.—London Review. 
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European News. 

We are sorry to learn that the dreadful colliery explosions, 
mentioned at the close of our last week’s summary, have con- 
tinued, and that both at Barnley, in Yorkshire, and at Hanley, 
near Newcastle, repeated explosions have occurred in rapid 
succession, and, strange to say, these explosions occurred at 
nearly the same hour although a considerable distance separates 
the mines. The poor labourers have been killed by hundreds, 
and, what is still worse, the bodies in many instances could 
not be recovered, the pits taking fire immediately after the 
occurrence. We read, however, of as many as eighty burials 
taking place at one time, and of widows and orphans beipg 
numbered by the hundred—scenes which would irresistibly 
move the hardest heart to pity. 

In the political world of England, the Java’s news would 
appear to confirm the report which first made its appearance 
in an Edinburgh paper, to the effect that dissensions exist in 
the British Cabinet. But} as to Mr. Disraeli’s extra-liberal 
“ Reform Bill” proposition, we are not yet full believers. The 
great Fenian movement, of which our amiable American con- 
temporaries sought to make so much of late, would appear to 
have proved to be even of less moment than we had sup- 
posed, and we notice, moreover, that it is finallytaking the 
shape of reform upon a constitutional basis. In this, its new 
phase, it will, to a moderate extent, have our support, if it is 
but handled with sense and reason. 

We are not of those who approve of all that is done under 
government sanction in Ireland,and believe that many im- 
provements could be judiciously introduced there, particular- 
ly im the Ecclesiastical and Landlord-and-tenant depart. 
ments, but that Ireland’s evils principally flow from the peo- 
ple’s own rashness and weakness is a fact established be- 
yond a doubt, and Fenianism is only the culmination of this 
hot-headedness, lead by a combination of the weakest and 
most unworthy of the unfortunate Sons of Erin; and to this 
element has lately been added a like ingredient from this 
“enterprising” Republic. We notice that the Bank rate for 
money in London, has been reduced to 34 per cent. 

In France the proposed new reorganization of the French 
army on the Prussian basis, is said to be creating great dis- 
satisfaction, and we are also informed by telegraph that the 
Marquis de Moustier has resigned his foreign portfolio, and 
that he is to be succeeded by the Marquis de Lavallette. 


be| French Court, of the U. 8. Government, as security for costs, 


Legal proceedings have been commenced by the United 
States against France for claims growing out of the late war, 
and the sum of 150,000,000f. has been required by the 


which looks like prolonged litigation. We copy, elsewhere, 
articles pertaining to the Austro-Hungarian disputes, and fur- 
thermore observe that both of the Hungarian Houses of Parlia- 
ment have passed the address of M. Deak in reply to the Em- 
peror of Austria, which looks rather ominous. 

THe Italian Parliament was opened on the 15th inst. by 
King Victor Emanuel in person, and his speech was concilia- 
tory in the extreme, which will doubtless have a good effect- 
The Russians seem to be moving fora reform in Poland, head- 
ed by the Emperor himself, which really has the appearance of 
earnestness at last. 

Rome and the Roman Church. 

When we reflect that more than two thousand five hun- 
dred years have elapsed since this Eternal city was founded, 
we cannot wonder that ‘‘the Pope of Rome” should cling 
to his temporal power with so much persistency, nor that it 
is the next thing to parting with life itself to give up so an- 
cient an inheritance. It must be remembered that more than 
five hundred years before the birth of Christ, this same Rome 
—the City of the seven hills—was the actual centre of the 
world in power and influence. It had already witnessed the 
invasion of Italy by Hannibal; and its citizens had partici- 
pated in the destruction of Corinth and Carthage. Julius 
Cesar had, moreover, led the victorious Romans even to Bri- 
tain, before that noted epoch in the world’s history known as 
the year 1, 

If we could be carried back even to the time of Constan- 
tine—whose reign dated more than a thousand years after 
the building of Rome—or before the comparatively modern 
city of Constantinople had taken its present name from this 
Christian ruler—we would undoubtedly witness a state of 
things in strange contrast to the existing situation. But with 
the close of the first century the great Roman Empire began 
to figure less conspicuously in the affairs of the world, and for 
some centuries Rome has occupied a less prominent position 
'n civil affairs. But this loss of prestigejin matters political, 
has been counterbalanced by the influence which it continued 
to wield as the head of a powerful, and world-wide, Christian 
church, and this power, so long'centered in;Rome, it is hardly 
to be expected any Roman -Catholic will consent to have 
removed hastily. These ancient associations are a 
tower of strength to the religion professed, and 
therefore we refuse to credit the current rumours regarding 
the removal of Pius 1X. from the capital, whence emanated 
the very name of the religious sect over which this sovereign 
Pontiff spiritually presides. We agree with an able writer in 
an evening contemporary when he says, “for hundreds of 
years the Government of a few hundred thousand Roman 
citizens has been a perpetuel trouble and hindrance to the 
Papacy,” and also believe with him that “ neither the people 
of Rome, nor of Italy, desire the expulsion of the Pope,” and 
still further that “the asylum upon their soil of the head of a 
Church that numbers its devotees by hundreds of millions, 
must always give it prestige and importance.” This ancient 
church, numbering such a host of followers and many of the 
most learned and astute men of all countries, is not likely to 
forego ali the advantages of historical associations hastily, but 
will rather part with a limited temporal power wien actually 
forced so to do, holding fast, however, to the universal do- 
minion so intimately associated with, and inseparably engraft- 
ed upon, this most ancient name, Rome. Practically, then, 
we would say that an arrangement will doubtless be come to 
between the present King of Italy and the dethroned Pontiff, 
by which the once capital of the great Roman Empire, and 
political mistress of the world, will remain the head of the 
church to which it has given a name and.a widespread do- 
minion. 





Congress- 

Before our issue of last week had gone to press, in wifich we 
recorded the passage by the Senate of the District of Colum- 
bia franchise bill, the House had supplemented the work of 
the former by endorsing its action by a vote of 118 to 46. The 
bill, therefore, only awaits the Presidential signature to become 
alaw. A committee hag also been appointed by the House 
to report a bill establishing a system of free commoy schools 
in the District, from which no child, aix years old or more, 
residing therein, shall be excluded. Mr. Julian introduced a 
bill providing temporary territorial governments for all the 
lately seceding States, except Tennessee. The House has re- 
jected a resolution looking to the withdrawal of the currency 
from the national banks ; adopted one recommending the Ex- 
ecutive to offer the friendly offices of the Government for the 
promotion of peace in South America, and a joint resolution 
making it unlawful for any officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment to pay any claims against the government accruing 
prior to April 13, 1861, in favour of any person who in any 
manner sustained the late rebellion, or in faveur of any per- 
son who was not known to be distinctly in favour of its sup- 
pression. The House listened on Monday to the reading of a 
translation of a letter from the Emperor of Russia, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the joint resolution of Congress congra- 
tulating him on his escape from assassination. 

In the Senate considerable time has beon spent in debating 
the Nebraska and Amnesty Bills, but without taking final 
action. On Tuesday, the memorial of certain white loyalisis 
of Louisiana, signed by Gov. Wells and other prominent 
citizens, asking for the overthrow of the existing state go- 
vernment there, and the appointment of a provincial govern- 





ment instead, was presented. A resolution has been adopted 










































































to print the reports of the Commissioner of Public Lands in 
foreign languages for distribution at the Paris Exhibition, 
Mr. Wilson, on Thursday, offered_a joint resolution directip, 

the President of the United States to instruct the officers of 
the army and navy, and of the Freedmen’s Bureau, to prevent 


the inflicfion of corporal punishment for crimes and Misde. * 


meanoars in the lately rebellious States, until their ciyjj go- 
vernments shall have been reorganized, and ratified by Cop. 
gress. Both Houses have adjourned until the 3d proximo, 

From correspondence sent to the House by the President 
on Thursday, we learn, that Santa Anna, in a letter dated 
Dec. 12, 1865, appealed to the United States government fo, 
aid in behalf of Mexico, but that the government refuseq to 
treat with any other than the accredited agent of Presiden; 
Juarez regarding that country. Santa Anna thereupon aq. 
dressed a letter to Secretary Seward, in which he as. 
serts that “your Excellency, while at St. Thomas, 
encouraged me in my enterprise,” meaning hig 
scheme to aid Mexico. Mr. Seward replies to this by re. 
fusing to receive Santa Anna at Washington on the subject of 
“his enterprise.” The protests of Ortega against the action 
of Gen. Sheridan, and the latter’s reply, have also been sub- 
mitted to the House. Gen. Sheridan complains that Ortega 
took no part in driving the Imperialists from the chief town; 
of Mexico, but fled the country, and by his dissensions with 
Juarez did all in his power to injure the Liberal cause, He 
also accuses him of violating the neutrality laws of the Urited 
States, and asserts that, since the termination of the Re. 
bellion, the commerce of that country on the Rio Grande has 
been injured to the amount of $12,000,000 yearly, and that 
such loss is in part owing to the course of such men as Canales 
and Ortega. A second despatch from Gen. Sheridan gives 
the facts concerning the recent occupation of the city of Mats 
moras by his subordinate, Gen. Sedgwick, and records his 
own disapproval of the same. The occupation, which was 
purely formal, would seem to have been induced by the 
foreign merchants resident there, who hoped by this step to 
serve their own private ends. 


The Armies of Europe. 

The experience of the past stirring-summer has taught 
the Powers of Europe many startling, and, ifrightly improved, 
many valuable lessons. Prominent among these has been 
that regarding the problem of standing armies—a problem 
which, between the dilemma of a too greatly increased force 
aud a consequently over-taxed peopie, on the one hand, and 
that of a too greatly reduced one and a consequently defence. 
less nation, on the other, has puzzled the wisest of European 
statesmen, none of whom had arrived at a satisfactory solu. 
tion of the difficulty, when the march of events brought to 
bear its irresistible logic. In brief, this important lesson 
teaches that of all the military systems at present in vogue in 
Europe, that of Prussia is alone able to stand the test of ac- 
tual hostilities. It was this system that enabled the Prussian 
army to advance within sight of the Austrian capital, and 
there to dictate the terms she deemed most favourable. At 
this moment, when the other European governments have 
become alive to the fact that a thorough military reorganiza- 
tion may become, at no distant day, the price of national exis- 
tence, and when France strongly meditates the adoption of 
the Prussian system, it may be well to glance briefly at the 
salient features of that method of defence. 

The centr&l idea, then, is that of the creation of an army of 
reserve, not limited in number by that of what may be tech- 
nically styled the “standing army,” but practically unlimited, 
save by the able-bodied men in the nation. But how tose- 
cure such an army, atan expense at all within the range of the 
possible? Simply by the compulsory military education of 
every male citizen on his arrival at a certain age. By this 
method a nation of soldiers is created, and experience shows 
such a nation to be invincible. That this system of forced 
military service, although at first blush apparently severe, is, 
after all, the only just and equitable one, will readily be seen 
by comparison with the military organization of France, now 
about to be discarded for a better. There the army is re-inforced 
by conscription with the privilege of substitution, and the re- 
su% is that no Frenchman, who can command a few thousand 
francs, enters the service, which is thus left to the poor for 
whom life holds out the prospect of no better fortune, In 
this way the ranks are filled by the ignorant and boorish, snd 
no citizen at all raised above the peasantry but feels it a deg- 
radation to wear a uniform. In Prussia, on the contrary, the 
citizen cannot well feel himself disgraced by performing 4 
duty he knows is imposed on rich and poor, lowly and high- 
born alike. In practice it happens that young men of the 
well-to-do classes anticipate the call to service by voluntary 
attendance upon a military academy, and thus prepare them- 
selves to assume a command when their turn to take part in 
the national “training” arrives. By this means Prussis’s 
noble army of reserve is officered by the best blood and the 
brightest intellect of the land, and when she marches to battle 
she marches with a conscious strength and a proud spirit that 
cannot inspire an army of hired mercenaries. Such an army 
fights for “God and fatherland,” and its intense personel 
interest in the issue and its stake in the country for the de- 
fense of which it enters the conflict, lends a weight toits 
blows and a persistence to its purpose that a conscription- 
recruited host, however well-drilled, can never possess. 

In Russia, Italy and France the idea of an army of reserve 
is adopted, the only divergence from the Prussian plan being 
in its number and efficiency. In Russia and Italy is it largest 
and most effective, but in France the practice of permitting 
substitutes greatly detracts from its strength. By the Pras 
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sian system Only is that national bugbear and expensive lux-| method, and he enters upon its interpretation with a zest that 
ury, astanding-army, robbed of half its terrors, as the number | repeats the experiences of our fathers and mothers who — 
of men actually on duty may safely be reduced, when the | the first performance of the opera many years ago. Mme. Poc 
peak sang the music of Camilla in the broad, florid style for which she is 
erp helena es See eee noted, and especially in the duo with the tenor at the end of the 
, + : : 3 , ; 
ES ee es ena parspeang yok last act, created, by her spirited and dramatic delivery, the bin 
a the Cable informs us, “ grows in disfavour among all ius anr ae eine aae ponte in Bre paren - 
classes of the people ¥ but this is not to be wondered at when | them—the former especially appearing to better advantage ~_ 
we consider the Pins which the er (to poesia in any réle hitherto undertaken by him. Ronconi and Bellini, 
cast upon the military organization of that country. at 


who accepted the comparatively unimportant parts of Dandolo 
may be the views of its present ruler, is not definitely known, | and Cappuzi for the sake of giving completeness to the cast, were, 


put fair inference may be drawn from his emphatic expres- | 98 usual, queens, although their elaborate drollery ~ such aad 
sion of opinion when long ago a prisoner at Ham. “In | *ignificant réles had the ie of ee a ae anne 
Prussia,” he then liberally wrote, “there are no substitutes. | C°™C4Y, however, was, as it never fails to be, appr 4 
oshees ai . that portion of every operatic audience who keenly enjoy the dra 
The Pressien organization is the ouly one which ts suited to matic portion of the entertainment, whatever their capacity for 
our democratic character, for it is based on justice, equality, taking in the “linked sweetness” of the score. ‘Fra Diavolo” 
economy, and has for its objectnot conquest but independ- | was ; peated on Saturday, and the performance was unusually 
ence.” Here is, perhaps, the strongest argument in fayour| spirited. As the time approaches for the completion of the new 
Academy, public attention is more and more drawn to the re- 
thorough military discipline, the most powerful bonds are | ported unsafe condition of the walls, 'and to the probable contin- 
given for its good behaviour. When each citizen feels tha‘, | gency of some great calamity when its auditorium eball sgain ”" 
in the event of war, he may be called personally to partici-|Crowded. We sincerely = that the peyacaasen’ he ns a 
te, he will be disposed to count the cost in advance. This | *B4t the safety of future audiences may be secured beyond a p 
pee, eae , . adventure. The economy of ten, or even of a hundred thousand, 
was strikingly illustrated in the recent contest between Aus- dollars, is not of the slightest moment compared with the lives 
tris and Prussia, It will be remembered that with the citi-) o¢ those who entrust themselves within places of public amuse- 
zens of the latter couutry the war was, at the beginning, most ment. The old Academy was fairly provided with exits, and we 
unpopular, and Bismark, its advocate, was regarded with uni-| trust that the new edifice will not be inferior to it in this 
yersal disfavour. The voice of Austria, on the contrary, was | respect. : 
for war,and as the Austrians felt secure in the prestige of | The second Philharmonic concert of the season passed off plea- 
their really fine and well disciptined army, this over- — ee the absence of peep — oa 
qpuitence wes satesel. When, however, tho Pronions ou Misia Gait ame wah "Mies nant re pinace arri- 
; | . ’ . 
saw that bans = inevitable, they prepared for val from Germany. The former played Mendelssohn’s violin con- 
it, and acquitted themselves like men. The fatal certo in E with rare spirit and intelligence. The first movement— 
flaw in the Austrian armour was the absence of reserves | so passionate in its intensity—was given with clearness and pu- 
and of national enthusiasm, a double deficiency, which together | rity, but scarcely with the force required. The andante, on the 
came near costing the Kaiser his crown. The good conduct] other hand, with the finale, were given with a superb aplomb 
of a nation, at all times thorpughly equipped for conflict, is| and a brilliant fluency that deserved the enthusiastic 
the good conduct of the strong man who, conscious of| applause which greeted the conclusion of cach move- 
strength, seeks not to quarrel over trifling differences with |™ent. Madame Urso also played ee Ballade and 
his neighbour. Since then arming is a necessity in Europe, Polonaise. : Miss Groschel 8 contribution to the programme was 
A Mozart’s piano concerto in D minor, first movement, which was 
the surest method of preserving peace would seem to be iven in acorrect and graceful manner. Her touch is delicate, 
thoroughly !preparing the various nationalities for war by | and her execution clear and fluent, but lacks at times in force. 
a military training. This done, war will be, if not in the =e a Sanat of a = ——— pias, won 
ae ppl ethoven’s Symphony No. 4 op. a at—one 0: € finest, 
very nature of things impossible, at least unfrequent, when | jf not the finest, ~ every meucical reader kaews, os the amen 
“nine ;” the “ Lohengrin” introduction and Berlioz’s * Carnival 
both combatants are equally well eugene ond equally wall Romain.” Of the performance of the symphony we can speak 
matched. Let us hope that, {with all the recent) conscientiously in the highest terms. Its grave and thoughtful 
injprovements and reforms in military organization, a ae sits — and Senter nit, end ite ar ep te | 
r] $ Fy a ro, were ayed W an emphasis, aece lon, and refine 
nation’s strength will beestimated rather upon its universal culsusing that 4 rarely canetind and never surpassed by the best 
education, willingness, and ability to bear arms, than upon its drilled of vs a. ee Lonengria” —~ nt Car- 
j ireli j nival” were each well interpreted—the latter, especially, having 
actual force of idle and uneducated hirelings, which sre been evidently comprehended in all its meaning by Mr. Berg- 
little more than so many machines, detracting from, rather 


nag * ey presented it with a a and clearness very — 

than i i i " ble. The concert, as a whole, reflects great credit upon the Phil- 

adding to, either the wealth, or the national strength harmonic society and its talented leader, and cannot but be of 
; ' service in the advancement of art. 

“ American Neutrality.” E The new series of operas at the French theatre, under the 

Mr. George Bemis, of Boston, has written a very sensible management of Ges associated ,ietista, ie Progressing proeper. 

; ously. “* ame che” was given on Tuesday evening to one oO! 

pampalet of 190 pages, which he terms “a protest against the the Dest audiences of the pom sg This was the first of twelve 

proposed repeal of the neutrality laws, and a plea for their subscription nights, during, which ““ Orphée aux Eufers,” “hes 

j j id.” i i ons de Villars 66 air, er fi operas 

enpoovement and consolidatidn. It mainly deals with an, will be given. In “ La Dame”’ the artists all did well, 

Chairman Banks’ Report and Bill on this subject, which Mr.| incjuding Miles. Naddie (more funng ine wu) and 

i i « hasty,” rtby of | Laurentis, and MM. Anthelm, Vert, Walter and Scribot. The cho- 

Bemis believes tobe both erede or ~ y> ond quere a rus and orchestra were good. The famed “auction” scene was 

the American nation. He says :—“ Believing, as an humble given with a spirit that secured hearty applause. MM. Juignet 

citizen, that the new scheme is fraught with untoid dangers | and Drivet have oo a note to the "eo of the —_ 

: i .| theatre, stating tha e@ experiment of opera comique has 

wo our present peace and our permanent welfare as an iudus been a complete failure, and that the money subscribed has been 

trial, peace-loving, and§simply-governed Republic, I feel called | sunk, together with er of hele oe. Hovelneteeting this 

i i Tess. melancholy exhibit, it is ramoured that impressario Grau, flashed 

upon to protest against its further tg » and = neers Be with the immense’ receipts the Ristori has brought him, is de- 

the soundness of the reasons and the justice of the motives | gjrous of undertaking the management of the French troupe. If 

held out for its adoption by its chief promoters ;” and adds | properly managed there is little doubt but that the French opera 





that “as one of General Banks's constituents, I desire to ex- | ¥"! speedily become # paying institution. 





press my entire Gissent from the general scope and spirit of . 
the new project,” and furthermore asserts that the whole pro- Drama. 
ceeding “ misrepresents the true feeling and love of justice of 
the American people.” 

Mr. Bemis, who appears to be a very well-read and re- 


The production of T. W. Robertson’s comedy of “Ours,” at 
Wallack’s theatre, on Wednesday evening, has been the principal 
dramatic event of the week. Its London success last summer, 
and the knowledge that it would receive ample justice at the 
tive enactments of the United States since 1704, and | hands of Mr. Wallack’s talented company, whatever might be its 
quotesjcopiously from the ablest American statesmen, as enn Lye Bowen together —— Sr arvaninal _ 
“9 vs a aon a ms ty mreegigeee lately, ments for which this establishment isso deservedly celebrated, 

a, cane, we Oe, ‘oles of thie | 4 it may be the best and bricfest criticism of the play itself, to 
gadier Generals subverting the first principles S$ * 7 say, that its success depends almost entirely upon this per- 
Government “ from motives of temporary party policy.” In fection of the mise en scene. At any rate it would be 
setting forth his points, he objects first to the “ unjust and un-| gimeult to conceive of “Ours” creating any decided en- 
justifiable disparagement of the country’s historic record.” |thusiasm if divested of these accessories, or if read in 
Second, that the proposed act, “untruly. and unfairly 


the closet. To this it may be answered that, as it is essentially 
characterizes British neutral legislation.” Third, “that | an acting play, it was not intended to appeal to public favour 


it virtually amounts to protective legislation in | divested of stage embellishments. This may be so, and it re- 
fayour of  filibustering and Fenianism.” Fourth, | minds us of the melancholy fact that our playwrights ot the pre- 

i ime i | sent day are more than satisfied, if they succeed in producing 
ae” anager [sere ip news —— works that will hold their “ brief hour on the stage,” and bring a 
erences pens gree ee 8 ee fair pecuniary return to manager and author, although they may 
ay ae ae,” “rs ee ag never take their place among the dramatic literature of the age, 
agonistic to the United States’ truest and best neutral poli- or indeed be literary at all save in the most literal sense. Mr. 
cy,” even if considered — of oe a: Robertson has, perhaps, succeeded in realizing this comparative- 
word, we heartily commen r. Bemis’ pamp! e 


ly low ambition, and “Ours,” as acted at Wallack’s, illustrated 
perusal of the thoughtless and reckless off-hand legislators | py ali the painter’s art, the musician’s inspiration, the mechani- 


who at present direct faffairs at Washington, as both enter-| cian’s ingenuity, the carpenter’s skill, and the pure taste and 
taining and instructive reading for their Christmas vacation. | correct judgment of an able stage-manager can effect, will doubt- 
less enjoy an average “‘run.’”’ But it should be remembered that, 
. with the almost perfect acting of the Wallack company, aided by 
PAusic. ’ | the mechanical wonders of the property men, which, at this thea- 
The production of “‘ Zampa”—the French “ Don’Giovanni”—a | tre, are so common as to be no miracle at all, it is almost im- 
Winter Garden has been every way a success. The parts were| possible for a comedy to absolutely fail—or, at least, so com- 
~entrusted to Mmes. Poch and Testa, and to Signori Mazzolini,| pletely that the talent of the artists cannot galvanize it into 
Testa, Ronconi and Bellini, As “Zampa” Mazzolini achieved a|a brief exist To d d to details, the first act of 
genuine triumph, appearing, as he does, for the first time in the| Ours” passes off somewhat tamely, and the main interest of 
part. The réle seems in all respects suited to bis voice and| the piece may be said-to centro in the second and third. The 














story is told in a few words. Sir Alexander Shendryn, colonel of 
“ Ours,” (Mr. Gilbert), does not live happily with his wife (Fanny 
Morant), who is cursed with a suspicious temperament. Know- 
ing that large sums of her husband’s money disappear in a mys- 
terious manner, she jumps to the conclusion that he is burning 
incense to some other than his lawful divinity. With this “‘ mar- 
ried but not mated” couple, lives a niece of Sir Alexander’s, a 
wealthy heiress, Blanche Haye, [Madeline Henriques], who is wooed 
by a wealthy Russian, Prince Perovsky [Cbas. Fisher]; but who is 
ultimately won by her cousin, the Lieutenant of “ Ours” Angus 
McAlister, [B. T. Ringgold], and a poor dependent, Mary Netley 
(Mary Gannon]. Added to this family party is Hugh Chalcote, 
[Lester Wallack], a wealthy gentlemen of leisure, who in the se- 
cond act becomes inoculated with military enthusiasm, joins his 
friend’s regiment, and follows it to the Crimea. The plot is very 
simple and hinges upon the secret, disclosed in the denoument, 
that the Colonel’s large expenditures go entirely to keep from ex- 
posure, wholesale forgeries of his name by a scampish brother of 
his wife, which discovery leads of course to mutual explanations, 
repentance on the one side and forgiveness on the other. In ad- 
dition to this, Chalcote, who when in London has agreed with 
Mary Netley—a young lady given to the utterance of inconsequent 
and usually disagreeable truths—like “ frost and flowers,” finds 
in the Crimea that his former aversion has a tender and loveable 
side to her character, and finally concludes to abandon his mis- 
anthropy in making her his wife. We had omitted to say that 
the action, in the last act, takes place in the Crimea, where, the 
male characters of the piece having gone, the ladies follow them 
ona visit, the declaration of peace and the denouement being 
simultaneous. The dialogue is spirited, and, at times, 
witty, and the individual parts are well sustained. As Chal- 
cote Mr. Wallack was, as ever, natural and effective, 
his experience in “roughing it” in the Crimean hut 
proving of great interest to his audience, and wearing an air ex- 
ceedingly real. As the misunderstood Baronet, Mr. Gilbert gave 
us, especially in the scene in the second act, where he receiver, 
on the eve of his departure for the seat of war, a letter announc- 
ing still another forgery by his gracelees brother-in-law, one of 
the best bits of acting recently seen upon the local stage, and in 
which that excellent artist excells himself. His success, however, 
was quite equalled by that of Miss Morant as Lady Shendryn,. who 
depicted the agonies of suspicion with startling fidelity. Miss 
Henriques, as Blanche, was all that was required in a small part, 
and Miss Gannon’s sharp sallies lost none of their point by her 
arch manner, Mr. Ringgold was up to the regulation standard as 
a lover, and succeeded in being as uninteresting as the occasion 
required. As the Russian Prince, Mr. Fisher was singularly ill at 
ease and evidently unsuited to the part. We have already alluded 
to the mechanical effects which added s0 much to the success of 
the piece. The conclusion of the second act, where the troops 
puss in the moonlight before the drawing-room window, while a 
military band (behind the scenes) plays ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” to the unbounded enthusiasm of Chaleofe and the young 
ladies, is the most effective “situation,” and was acknowledged 
by three separate ‘calls’? by the audience. The Crimean hut 
was also marvellous in its vraisemblance, and isa good illustration 
of the extent to which the study of effect has been carried, 
“Ours” will be presented every evening until further notice. 

Why the charming nursery tale of “Cinderella, or the Little 
Glass Slipper,” is returned to by playwrights with such persist- 
ence, it would perhaps be difficult to determine. The primary 
reason is doubtless to be found in its popularity, but why these 
industrious gentry are not satisfied with the numerous versions 
taat already exist, is indeed puzzling. A)most every season wit- 
nesses the production of a new arrangement wherein the old, old 
story is dressed up in a new costume. The latest of this numer- 
ous progeny was recently launched upon the stage in Paris, and 
has been transported from that gay capital, where fairy tales be- 
come every day occurrences, to the bards of the New York the- 
atre. In its latest phase “ Cendrillon” consists of mingled bal- 
let, scenery and dialogue. From this it might be inferred that 
the new candidate for public favour bears a strong resemblance 
to the ** Black Crook,” but the real re:emblance is but slight and 
elementary. The ballet is inferior in point of art, but superior 
in point of modesty, at least such, we feel assured, will ve the 
verdict of many; the ecenery and stage effects are of course not 
on the generous scale which the larger dimensions of Niblo’s 
permit, but are creditable, considering the locality in which they 
are produced. ‘' Tne Burning Lake and Rain of Fire’ at the end 
of the third act, are fair specimens of what has been accomplished 
in this line. The dialogue is immeasurably superior to the inane 
nonsense of the ** Black Crook,” which may, perbaps, be ** damn- 
ing with faint praise.” It is, however, above the average of con- 
versations in spectacles, and is humourously illestrated by the 
acting of Mark Smith as King Hurlyburly, and of his partner, Mr. 
Baker, as Cinderella’s papa—WM. de la Pinchion‘ere. Thus far this 
petite theatre has not been large enough to contain the crowds 
that throng to witness the latest novelty. 

Mr. Booth appeared on Saturday evening as Pescara, in the 
** Apostate.” e tragedy is one which we do not particularly af- 
fect, and we cannot but regret its recall from the retirement 
to which the public generally consigns it. The central figure was 
on this occasion forcibly presented, and with that spirit and intel- 
ligence which Mr. Booth brings to every impersonation, but he 
had the misfortune to be only passably supported, and thus the 
effects of many of the critical situations was lost. This evening 
this fine actor appears ae Richard JJ].—the simple announcement 
of which will fillthe Winter Garden to overflowing. At the French 
Theatre, this evening, the comedy company will present, for the 
first time in this country, Victorien Sardon’s latest work, Nos 
Bons Villageois. The occasion will be a mot interesting one. 
At the Broadwey Theatre Solon Shingle has addressed his count- 
less admirers the inevitable question: ‘‘ How du you du?” and 
answered with his usual quaint and urffailing humour. Mr. Owens 
also gives his interpretation of jolly intoxication in “The Hap- 
piest Day of My Life,” which not to have seen is to have re- 
served for one’s self an uuexperienced sensation, 


Hatts and Fancies. 


We have received the first number of the Riverside Maga- 
zine for Young People, published by Hurd and Houghton. It 
looks entertaining and will doubtless please the little folks. 
————-According to a repert lately issued there were 
3774 large brewers in the towns of Prussia, aod 2652 in the 
villages.—— French papers state that Dr. Troupeau 
the eminent physician, is dead.-——Ira Aldridge, the negro 
actor, has been “ starring” it at Versailles in his character of 
Othello. His performances have occasioned quite a sensation. 

—The ironworkers’ strike is now at an end in the north 
of England. —-There are 870 churches in Moscow, and 
all the bells rung at one time on the occasion of the royal 
marriage.————Mr. Charles Darwin, author of the “ Origin 
of Species,” has joined the Jamaica Committee. ‘Titles 
of new operas crowd the columus of Italian journals, “I 
Tre Mascheretti,” by Sivnor Sinico, is mentioned as ia prepa- 
ration at Naples, and “Il Rapimento” as having been played 
with success at Perugia.———-—-M. d’Ortigue, who suce: eded 
M. Berlioz as musical critic in the Jowrnal des Débats, died in 
Paris recently, and was buried with literary honours,——~—_ 




















The Lower House of the North Carolina Legislature have re 
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jected the Constitutional Amendment by a vote of 98 to 10; 
and the Senate by 44 yeas tol nay. Bya similar overwhelm- 
ing vote, Alabama and nearly all the other seceding States 
have taken similar action. —The French company 
which has hired the Great Zastern for next year, to carry vis- 
itors to the Paris Exhibition from America, are to pay £1,000 
a month, besides insurance and other expenses.————-——— 
A letter from Rome, in the Giornale de Napoli, states that the 
Jesuits are openly making their preparations for departure. 
Prince Peter Bonaparte has entered the Italian ser- 
vice with the rank of general. —General Klapka has 
arrived in Paris. He states that no fewer than 37,000 un- 
wounded Austrians were taken prisoners at the battle of So- 
dowa.— The artesian wells of Greneile and Passy 
now emit volumes of steam; the temperature of the waters, 
which rise from the depth of 2300 feet, reaching 85 degrees 
Fabrenheit, while that of the atmosphere at the surface by 
night is only 35 or 36M. de Montalembert is said to 
be slowly recovering his health._—— Herr von Dreyse, 
the inventor of the needle gun, has been received 
by the King of Prussia, to whom he presented the 

















Obituary. 


ApmiraL Hext.—The late Admiral Hext, of Tredethy, 
Cornwall, entered the Navy in 1791, on board the Scout, and 
in 1793 joined the Russell, which formed part of the force under 
Lords Howe and Bridport in the actions of May 28, 29, and June 
1, 1794, and June 23, 1795. He was created a Lieutenant while 
serving in the Impétueur (1794), as a reward for his conduct dis- 
played on the occasion of a recent mutiny. In 1802 he became 
second of the Clyde. In 1804, while detached in a six-oared cut- 
ter, on his own responsibility, and with much danger and diffi- 
culty, he detained and brought out from the river Ems, a neutral, 
laden with masts, destined for the enemy, an action which was 
sanctioned by orders afterwards received. In 1804 he had 
command of the Sheerness, hired cutter ; and in the following 
year was appointed senior of the Santa Margarita, in which 
vessel he was engaged in Sir Richard Strachan’s action off Fer- 
rol, and signalised himseif no less by his valour than his skill as 
asailor. He further served on the East India station in the 
Barracouta, Culloden, Blanche, and the Wilhelmina hospital- 
ship at Poulo-Penang. Captain Hext being superseded in the 
Wilhelmina returned home, and was not again employed until 





pattern of a new weapon much more murderous 
The Russian Empress is expected at Toulon on the 22d 
inst., on her way to Nice, where the Czarewitch and his bride 
are to join her during January, it being the intention of the 
Empress to winter in the South of France.———-—A monster 
concert has taken place in the Palace of Industry, in Stock- 
holm, in which not fewer than 1,200 performers took part. 
All Stockholm society was present, forming an auditory of 
nearly 12,000 persons. —The Prince de Ligne possesses 
a book neither written nor printed, which bears the title Lider 
Passionis nostri Jesu Christi, cum characteribus nulla materia 
composita. All the letters sre cut out of the finest vellum and 
pasted on blue paper, and the reading is as easy as that of the 
best types.——-——-Mr. Joseph Booth, an American tragedian, 
and brother of Wilkes Booth, the assassin of President Lin- 
coln, appeared at the Royal Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, 
recently. —‘* Anonymous” has sent a donation of £1,000 
to the London fund for the relief of the sufferers by the Que- 
bec fire——One of tie novelties of the day is a boot- 
blacking machine. —In Covent-garden market, lately, 
there were exposed for sale some large pears (Belle Auvigne), 
ticketed eighteen guineas a dozen.—_—_——. At the Carcano, 
Milan, Lalla Rookh is to be mounted shortly. Félicien David 
is spoon to superintend his work. —Baron Wahren- 
dorff, one of the greatest (noblemen of Sweden and among 
the foremost gourmands in Europe, gave on the 15th ult. the 
first of a series of dinners of a very exquisite character. Port 
wine of the year 1760 was served F. H. Doyle, 
Bart., of All Souls’ College, is said to be a candidate for the 
Professorship of Poetry in the University of Oxford. The 
Professor is elected by the members of Convocation for a pe- 
riod of five years, and at the expiration of bis term may be 
elected for five years more. —Dean Stanley, on his re- 
cent visit, was received by the Rope with all the Holy Father’s 
sweetness and benignity, and, perhaps, with particular dis- 
tinction. He also had some conversation with more than 
one of the high functionaries of the Vatican. 
The Emperor of Austria has sent his portrait, with an auto- 
graph letter, to Lord Denbigh, chairman of the committee es- 
tablished in London during the late war to raise funds in aid 
of the Austrian wounded. The Empress Eugenie, as 
one way of killing time, bas, it is said, tried to bring shoot- 
ing into fashion among ladies; but among the people of her 
set there are not many who like to fire guns.————The 
Pope has invited the Empress of the French and the Prince 
Imperial to pass the Christmas holidays in the Eternal City. 
———The Madrid Gazette, in its account of the baptism of 
the infant of Dona Marie Christine and Don Sebastian, ssys 
that the Royal infant received twenty-seven names, the first 
of which is Alfonso and the last Todoslos Santos (al! the 
Saints). —Already one or two railway excursion mana- 
gérs are arranging to run to and from France and England 
during the Paris International Exhibition. The French Gov- 
ernment has also taken into consideration a proposal for es- 
tablishing « cheap excursion from Londcn to Paris during the 
Exhibition. —The remarkable article on the Indian 
Mutiny, in the last number of the Zdinburgh Review, is said 
to be by the Duke of Argyll._——_——A_ book is announced in 
Paris which bears the bizarre title of L’ Histoire d’un Homme 
Enrhumé. (History of a Man with a cold).——-——The total 
receipts from the theatres, public dancipg-rooms, concerts, 
and other amusements in Paris, in October, amounted to 
£65,629, being an increase of £12,444 on the previous month. 
—The Marquis of Hastings, being prevented from hunt- 
ing in the Quorn country on the 20th ult., by being “ frozen 
out,” went to Warwick where his Lordship won, on 
dit, £6,000 in bets !|—————Count Fiahault is about to resign 
his post as Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Henour, on ac- 
count of his advanced age. A telegram was sent re- 
cently to General Castelnau at Mexico, by the cable, the 
transmission otf which cost 47,000f (£1,880)! —Two 
priests in Venetia are about to come forward as candidates 
for the Italian Parliament. ——Lord Lyons gave a grand 
diplomatic banquet at Constantinople on the 13th ult., and 
has commenced his weekly dinner parties for the winter. 
How to Kill Time.—Shoot Every Day————_Nearly a bun- 
dred Lithuanian noblemen have been imprisoned on suspicion 
of having been concerned in the Jate incendiasy fires in chat 
country. —There are to be six bull-fights in Paris dur- 
ing the Exhibition. The affsir is to be on a gore-geous scale, 
and admission to the scene y. || be high. Imperial concession 
has been finally obtained————-The celebrated railway 
king, Mr. George Hudson, is staying at Calais, awaiting the 
result of the appeal against a legal decision in his favour. 
————The French Emperor the other day made the Prince 
Imperial a present of the complete works of Charles Dickens. 
‘The celebrated corsair, the Sumter, has been charter- 

ed to take out oranges to this country, from Valentia. —-_—— 
There was lately some serious play at one of the Paris Clubs 
between a rich young Russian and a Turkish Lord. On the 
first night of the play the Russian lost 150,000f. The next 
day he won back 20,000f, but on the following night he not 
ouly lost the 20,000f., but nearly 250,000f in addition. The 
Russian gave in, having suffered a net loss of 480,000f. 
in a very old copy of a work, still extant, on necromancy, is 
the following quaint passage :—“ Question : How to raise the 
devil?—A.nswer: Contradicte yer wiffe.” -There is to 
be a line of conveyance through the air to the Exhibition at 
Paris. It is to stretch from Paris to St. Cloud, dropping 
travellers at the Port de L’ Alma. Mr.Moens, whose roman- 
tic sojourn with the Italian brigands excited so much atten- 
tion last year, has purchased an estate at Boldre, near Ly- 
mington, 10 pshire. Arrangements are being made 
for a meeting of the laity, under the presidency of a distin- 
guished nobleman, to consider what steps should be taken to 
ata stop to the “pernicious nonsense” in the Church of 
d.—-+—A small yacht is building at Cowes, in the 
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1813, when, in the Unicorn, he assisted in escorting the out- 
ward-bound trade to Portugal, and convoying some merchant- 
ment to Gibraltar, In 1814, while in the Vesuvius, he was in- 
strumental in saving the crew of a Spanish merchantman and a 
transport with Spanish troops onboard. His subsequent services 
in the River Gironde were warmly acknowledged by Admiral 
Penrose. The deceased obtained post-rank in 1841, and in 1862 
was promoted to bean Admiral. Through a long aod blaneless 
life he bore “‘ without abuse the grand old name of gentleman,” 
and died full of years and honours at his seat, Tredethy, Corn- 
wall, aged eighty-six. 

GAVARNI.—The most philosophic caricaturist of the age, 
Sulpice Paul Chevalier, better, if not almost exclusively, known 
to the public under his pseudonym of Gavarni, died in Paris on 
the 24th ultimo, at the age of 65. He came of poor parents, was 
sent at an early age to get his living in an eugineer’s factory, 
and only came beiore the world as an artist when he had at- 
tained his 84th year. His first occupation was the ¢esiguing of 
costume plates tor books of fashion, which he abandoned to un- 
dertake the direction of a journal called Les Gens du Monde, in 
which publication he commenced that series of satires on the 
life of the Parisian youth which he afterward continued in the 
Charivari, and which secured for him a lasting fame. This se- 
ries, which he completed in 16 sections, was followed by his re- 
nowned “Enfants Terribles,” his “ Parents Terribles,” his 
“Maris Vengés,” and scores of other admirable works which bit 
the follies, probed the vices, and brought to the surface all the 
humour of the inner life of Parisian society. The completion of 
this second gallery of his works was interrupted by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and Gavarni went for a time to England, where he 
produced a volume of sketches called “ Gavarni in London,” 
and contributed a number of designs to one or two of the bu- 
morous publications of the time. Gavarni’s iriends used to say 
his visit to England spoiled him. When be returned he had lost 
all his gaiety, and his thoughts took an exclusively serious turn. 
This is evident enough in the series of subjects called “‘ Masques 
et Visages,” which he designed, for L’Jilustration. Latterly 
Gavarni occupied himself a good deal with a subject that had 
been the dream of his life, viz., the steering of balloons througan 
the air. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, Major-General J. Tylden, R.A.—At Bromp- 
ton, Chatham, Edwin Duke Green, Eeq., Assistant-Paymaster 
R.N.—At Weston-super-Mare, Colonel Guy Prendergast Clarke, 
formerly of her Majesty’s 84th and 77th Regiments.—At Morning- 
ton House,-Berwickshire, Archibald C. Campbell Renton, Esq., 
late 42d Royal Highlanders.—On board H.M.8. Adventure, on his 
7 to Japan, Captain James Campbell fos H.M. Ceylon 

ifle Regiment.—At Aberdeen, Commander John Pickthorn, R.N. 





Arup. 


Tue Recrurtine or Trak ARMy.— The report of the roy- 
al commission upon the recruiting of the army, says the 
Army and Navy Gazette—the most important document as re- 
gards the interests of the service and the efficiency of our mil- 
itary establishments upon which we have had to comment— 
is now placed before her Majesty. Without, therefore, viola- 
ting etiquette,we may satisfy the anxiety which exists 
throughout the ranks by giving a description ofits leading re- 
commendations, which, no doubt, will form the conditions of 
service in the army from the time that the next financial year 
begins. We shall doso without any word of comment be- 
yond repeating what we have already said—namely, that the 
changes proposed are likely to be eminently satisfactoryto those 
soldiers who are now deliberating as to whether they wil 
prolong tbeir term, and to those who may in future accep! 
service. We believe that the periods of service recommend-t 
ed by the commissioners are 12 years for the first and 9 for 
the second term for all branches of the army. Those who 
re-ealist are to have an increase of pay of 2d. per day for the 
second term, and after its completion a pension of 1s. a day, 
both being irrespective of any pecuniary advantages now ob- 
tainable for good conduct. Along with these attractions an 
additional gift of clothing each year, and an increased meat 
ration per day, are to be enjoyed by all soldiers. We are al- 
so glad to say that Aldershot and other similar camps are to 
exist only during a few of the summer months, aod that offi- 
cers and men will be in winter quartersin garrison towns. 
Some other improvements are likely to be carried out, which 
will unquestionably tend to make the service popular. Alto- 
gether, we may congratulate Lord Dalhousie and his experi- 
enced colleagues of the commission on having boldly, yet ju- 
diciously, framed changes well calculated to meet the difficul- 
ties they were assembled to overcome. The 7imes says there 
appears 
follow up the recommendations of the royal commissioners 
upon therecruiting of tae army, and adds that it is not a sub- 
ject to be trified with or postponed, for it is one in which de- 
lays are dangerous. 

It is said that Lieut. A. F. Pickard, V.C. B brigade, Royal 
Horse Artillery, now fat Shoeburyness, has been appoiuted to 
attend his Royal Highness Prince Arthur during the course of 
studies on which he is about to enter at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich.——The season for operations on the field- 
works by the Royal Engineers at Chatham having terminated, 
working parties of officers, non-commissioned officers, and sap- 
pers, selected from the depot and other companies at head-quar- 
ters, are busily engaged in levelling the earthworks constructed 
during the summer, destroying the batteries and es, fill- 
ing the trenches and parallels, 
the lower lines to their former condition. The portion of the 
Royal Engineer establishment known as the south gunshed bat- 


tery at Brompton-barracks has been converted into a practising- 


ground for the officers and men under instruction, and fitted up 


with the requisite iances for instructing the Ro neers 
oo te coandon chanel eaten poe te 


to be no doubt of the intention of Government to} 7) 


magazin 
and restoring the fieldworks at} 1; 


——— 
of the recommendations have given satisfaction to the soldiers, 
but an addition to the daily pay and a better pension are repre. 
sented as necessary to render the service more attractive ang 
popular. In thie respect the testimony of old soldiers strong} 
confirms the opinion of Col. Radcliffe, R.A., expressed in the aie 
senting paragraph attached to the C issioners’ Report, 
number of new breech-loading rifles (Snider pattern), have been 
received at Aldershott Camp and distributed to the j different re. 
giments §for practice——Capt. Graham, Royal Dragoons has 
been appointed Aide-de-Camp to Seymour Fitzgerald, Exq., the 
new Governor of Bombay.—~The rumour is again revived that 
the list of Field-Marshals will soon be increased by the pro- 
motion of Generals Sir Alexander Woodford, G.C.B., and Sir 
Arthur Clifton, G.C.B.——The Adjutant-General of the Army ig 
a great advocate for the new “ running ‘drill,” and its introduc. 
tion is greatly owing to his approval of it-——No successor has 
been named to Major-General Hastings Doyle, in command of 
the troops in Nova Scotia, the gallan tGeneral’s time having ey. 
pired.——Should the recommendation of the Recruiting Com. 
mission be carried out—namely, of creating a recruiting depart. 
ment—the establishment or cefitral office will be on a portion of 
the ground occupied by St. George’s Barracks.——Colonel E. B, 
Johnson, C.B., Royal Artillery, has been appointed Extra Aide. 
de-Camp to his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, pice 
Colonel Hon F. Keane, Royal Engineers, who has been nomi- 
nated Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 





Wark OFFice.—Staff Assist-Surgeon R C Eaton to be Assist. 
Surgeon in 16th Foot, v J R Kehoe, appointed to Staff. Engi 

H A F F Coventry to be Lieut in 60th Ft, b-p, v 8 Douglas, who 
ret; Ens W W Dundas, from the 42nd Ft, to be Ens, v Coventry, 


Navy. 


At last accounts several guo-boats and dispatch vessels had 
been ordered to Ireland for service there. Among them the May. 
net, Earnest, Lizard, and Helicon.—H.M.’s ships now assembled in 
Malta harbour are:—The Victoria, 102, line-of-batile ship 
(bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord Clarence 
Paget, C.B., Commander-in-Chief) ; Hibernia, receiving ship 
(bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Henry Kellett, C.B.); Gi. 
raliar, 81, line-of-battle ship ; Prince Consort, 80 ; Resistance, 16. 
Royal Oak, 35; and Enterprise, 4—ironclads: Endymion, 21: 
Cruiser, 5 ; Psyche, 2, despatch vessel ; Wizard, 2, gunboat ; and 
Megara, storeship.—The screw steamer Rodney, 78, 2,770 tons, 
500 horse power, belonging to the Medway Steam Reserve, ig 
directed, by Admiralty Ordef, ta be ready for being commis. 
sioned by the 1:t of January. A number of shipwrights, joiners, 
riggers, aud other bands are busily at work on her in the steam 
basin, so that she may be completed by the date ordered. Her 
destination is China.——The drawings and plans for another 
powerful iron-clad, to be constructed at Chatham, are in course 
of preparation at the Admiralty. This ship will be provided 
with two sets of engines, each of 800 horse power, which colleo- 
tively can be worked up to something representing very nearly 
the strength of 10,000 horses, a means of propulsion hitherto un- 
heard of in the British Royal Navy.——Vice Admiral the Earl 
of Lauderdale, K.C.B., has been appointed First and Principal 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, in the place of Admiral Sir William 
Parker, G.C.B., deceased. The screw sloop Blanche, 4, 1,268 
tons, and 350 horse power, one of the squadron of wooden sloop 
corvettes, building from the designs of Mr. E. J. Reed, is getting 
well forward at Chatham dockyard, and should the hands at pre- 
sent employed on her not be withdrawn to complete the ironclad 
ships Hercules and Monarch, she. will be ready for leaving the 
stocks early iu the ensuing year. Now that the whole of the ex- 
terior planking has been completed, the fine lines, from the mid- 
ship section, on which the Blanche is built are seen to striking 
advantage, while her stern, as designed by Mr. Reed, gives every 
reason to believe that she will prove a rapid sailer under both 
sail and steam. She is pierced to carry four 6} ton 7-inch rifled 
muzzle loading guns, besides the usual complement of smaller 
guns, and in order to impart additional strength to her frame 
and at the same time to overcome the concussion from firing 
guns of so heavy a description from a vessel of her class, angle 
iron bas been freely worked into the-hull whenever found to be 
practicable. Her deck beams are of wrought iron, manufactured 
at the Butterly Works, which, together with the additional knees 
and supports, render her more than usually strong. The Blanche 
is a sister ship to the Dande, building at Portsmouth, and the 
Sappho, just commenced at Sheerness dockyard. In the manu. 
facture of the engines for these vessels it is stipulated that the 
mean speed to be attained shall be 13 knots an hour. The 
Amazon, which was lost in the Channel, was constructed from 
the same designs as the Blanche, Dande, and Sappho, but in 
building these vessels several important improvements, suggested 
since the completion of the Amazon, will be adopted——On no 
former occasion has there been more activity at the naval estab- 
lishments at Chatham than is now observable in the shipbuilding 
department at the dockyard. The chief interest is centred in 
the two iron-clad ships Hercules and Monarch, both of, which are 
being as rapidly brought forward as the resources ofthe eatab- 
lishment will permit, The former vessel, although only com- 
mencg# at the latter part of June last, is now about one-third 
complete, and from the rogress already made there is little 
doubt that she will be ‘afloat and equipping for sea within 12 
months. Already a considerable portion of the 9-inch and 6-inch 
plates have been fixed to her port and starboard broadsides, one 
tier of the 6-inch plates along the central battery, as well as the 
second tier, consisting of plates 9 inches in thickness, being com- 
pleted and bolted to the ship’s sides. The first of the third tier 
of 7-inch plates has just been fixed in its place, to be followed 
by ti aofre 8-inch plates, and the remainder of 6 inches in thick- 
hess. Already some 300 tons of armour-plates have been fitted 
and fastened to the broadsides of the Hercules, the plates being 
laid on a backing of 10 inches of teak, inside of which will be 
the double skin plating, 1} inch in thickness, with the ordinary 
inner 2 inch plates, giving a total thickness of iron of 114 inches. 
deck beame, which are of rolled iron, have been fixed in 
their places, and, including the upper deck of the battery, are 
im readiness for receiving the iron deck-plates. Although the 
Hercules is built on the double-bottom principle, now 

in the construction of iron ships for the navy, she is nevertheless 
rendered still further secure from all chances of injury by being 
built wtth a few water-tight bulkheads, exclusive of the armour- 
plated bulkheads separating the central battery frgm the other 
portions of the main deck——An Admiral’s good service pet- 
sion is at the disposal of the first Lord of the Admiralty by Ad- 
miral Sir Phipps Hornby, G.C B., becoming Rear-Admiral of the 
United Kinogdom.——On the 24th ult. another addition to the 
list of veescls in the Royal Navy took place in the launch of the 
4 gun screw sloop Nymph, of 1,081 tons burden and 300 
power, from her building slip at Deptford dockyard. The 
was laid down in April last year, and has been com- 
pleted under the supervision of Mr. E. J. Reed, Chief Cons tractor 
to the Navy. Her principal dimensions are as follow :—Length, 
between diculars, 187ft; length of the keel for tonnage, 
168ft. Stin.; breadth, extreme, 36ft.; ditto for tonnage, S5It 
l0in. ; ditto, moulded, 35ft. in. ; and depth in hold, 19ft. 4in. 














in sand.——The Report of the Recruiting Commissioners con- 
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Isle of Wight, for Prince Napoleon, for excursions on the 
Lake of Geneva. 


tiuues to be the theme of discussion at Aldershott Camp, Some 


Arromrruunrs.—Lieutenants: B W Bax to Sharpshooter ; W 
Thresher to Si, George. 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. George Routledge and Sons publish a number of 
Holiday books which rank, we think, among the best that 
the present year has produced. First on their list, in point 
of beauty, at least, is Wayside Posies, a superb octavo, consist- 
ing of poems of country life, edited by Robert Buchanan, the 
young Scottish poet, and containing forty-two illustrations by 
three of the most prominent English draftsmen of the day, 
viz., G. J. Pinwell, J. W. North, and Frederick Walker. The 
spirit which animates these gentl is somewhat akin to 
Pre-Raphaelism, the best qualities of which they have trans- 
fused into their designs ; in other words, they are the reverse 
of conventional and common place, and consequently are to 
to be judged as artists by very different laws than usually ob- 
tain. Thinking for themselves, they aim at effects from which 
ordinary draftsmen would shrink, and which they often reach, 
snatching a grace, it would seem, “ beyond the reach of art.” 
Of the sincerity of their work there can be no more doubt 
than of the success with which it is often crowned. We 
hardly know which of their designs to select as the most per- 
fect examples of their style, but at a venture we point out four 
which appear to merit that honour, two by North, illustrating 
the poem “ Afloat on the Stream ;” “School” by Walker; 
and a “Winter Song,” by Pinwell. Scarcely less excellent 
are ‘‘ Hope” and “ Spring,” two unique landscapes with fig- 
ures by North ; “ Rain,” and “ Our Little One,” by Walker; 
and “Dr. Tom,” by Pinwell. The Brothers Dalziel, who 
stand at the head of the profession in England, have engrav- 
ed these designs magnificently, reproducing, we feel assured, 
the feeling of each artist. For the literature of the volume, 
a subject which generally goes for little in works of this class, 
it is much above the average, the whole being original, and 
a large part, we believe, from the fresh and graceful pen of 
the editor himself. Second on the list of Messrs. Routledge 
& Sons’ illustrated works, is the Poems and Songs of Robert 
Burns, a thick quarto of between four and five hundred 
pages, containing upwards of one hundred engravings, about 
one-quarter of which are full page, drawn from designs by 
the most famous English artists, as Birket Foster, and Harri- 
son Weir. If we have any choice among them, it is for the 
beautiful little landscapes which Birket Foster drew so plen- 
tifally ten or a dozen years ago, and which we are not likely 
to see equalled again for many{a day; they are inexpressibly 
charming. If there be a handsomer edition of Burns tnan 
this, we have yet to see it. A delightful small quarto is Lays 
for Little Folks, selected by John G. Watts, and with great 
taste, too, from the most prominent English poets, 
and liberally illustrated by Barnes, Kennedy, Scott, 
Wimperis, Small, Allen, Moore, and Lawson, all ex- 
cellent draftsmen, who appear to have done their best to make 
this treasury of childish verse attractive. The figures of their 

children are charming, the dauntiest being “ The Little Scare 
Crow,” by Allen; “Granny’s Surprise,” and “ Lucy Gray,” 
by Small ; “Sunshine and Shower,” and “Good Night” and 
“Good Morning,” by Green; and “Bo Peep,” by Wilson. 
The borders of leaves, flowers, etc., are graceful and effec- 
tive, while the birds and animalsare very natural and artistic, 
the best, perhaps, being “ The Little Hare,” by Key]. Little 
Jays is by all odds the prettiest volume of the season. 
Messrs. Routledge and Sons also publish a number of works 
especially designed for the young folks, foremost among 
which must be ranked Routledge’s Every Boy's Journal—a 
thick octavo of between seven and eight hundred pages, pro- 
fasely illustrated with wood engravings, besides a number of 
full page designs which are printed in colours. The ccntribu- 
* tors are some of the best known English authors for juve- 
niles, as the Rev. W. C. Adams, R. M., Ballantine, M. Betham 
Edwards, W. H. G. Kingston, and Thomas Miller. A plea- 
sant and readable volume is Zhe Village}Idol by Mrs. Mack- 
arness, author of A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, and not the 
least attractive feature about it is its illustrations, of which 
there are some six or eight by J. W. Linton, who is delight- 
fal in his drawings of children. Finer, if possible, is the il- 
lustrations, of which there are almost \as many, by Lawson, 
in The Children of Blessing, a touching tale of some three or 
four hundred pages, by the author of The Four Sisters, etc. 
“Rachel at the door of the sick room,” and “ Agnes and the 
dog Rover” are especially noticeable for ,their correct and 
graceful drawing. Illustrations and reading of a different 
sort are to be found in Tom and the Crocodiles, by Anne Bow- 
+ Man, 8 spirited writer of adventurous tales, such as children, 
especially boys, delight in. Her present venture is not behind 
its predecessors in interest and in the knowledge which it con- 
tains of foreign lands, which in this case are those of South 

America. 

ne Mr. M. W. Dodd has just published The Draytons and the 
Davenants, a Story of the Civil War, by the author of Chron- 
icles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. This writer, who is an 
- English lady, and whose name is Mrs. Charles, if our memo- 
Ty serves, rose into popularity four or five years since, after 
years of laborious aud obscure writing, by the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family, a work whose object was to paint the manners and 
customs of bygone days in Germany. Her immediate prede- 
sessor in this species of composition was Miss Manning, the 
author of Mary Powell, which attracted the attention of the 

Public through the faithfalness of its portraiture, and the 

gentle and beautiful spirit which animated it. There is that 

Witkin us which makes us desire a close acquaintance with 

the great and good of past times, and if we cannot ettain it 

through their authentic memoirs, as is frequently the case, 

We are anxious to have them brought upon the stage again in 

historical romances and dramas, and are willing tc have 








diaries written for them, in case they wrote none for them- 
selves, a fact of which Miss Manning was well aware. The 
Draytons and the Davenants is more or less a diary of the 
great Revolufion which convuised England in the days of 
Charles the First, and which divided so many families—nay, 
often the same family—into Cavaliers and Roundheads. The 
Draytcns and the Davenants were both old families who 
lived in the Fen country in peace and good fellow- 
ship, until the coming of the troublous time which 
divided, {though it could not estrange, them, the Dray- 
yous siding with the Parliament, the Davenants taking 
the part of the king and his royal prerogatives. The 
story is related for the most part by Olive Drayton, who 
writes it in the New World, years after the chief events nar- 
rated therein have transpired, occasionally taking for text 
an extract from ber early diary, and filling in the interstices 
by the help of her after remembrance. She depicts her home- 
life, through this soft haze, with her father and her two aunts 
and her brother Roger—the four fpillars, so to say, of her 
Puritan home—and then draws the statelier man- 
sion of the Davenants, the hearty, worldly father, 
the beautiful, devout mother, the daughter, Lettice, 
and the seven sons, if that was the number, 
of them, dwelling particularly’ upon the eldest, Harry, an 
earnest and thoughtful gentleman, the soul of courtesy and 
honour. 
ceived and clearly painted, presenting an agreeable picture of 
the calm before the storm, e picture of sunlight and happi- 
ness which was soon to be darkened by the clouds of war, 
and upon which the black curtain of death was to descend. 
The history of these two families is the main purpose of the 
book, the history of the time being thrown somewhat into the 
background, though not so far but that we may realize its im- 
port and bearing upon the fortunes of all. And what a 
strange and sad time it was, sundering old ties and knitting 
new ones, making the friend of last year the enemy of this, 
and the enemy of this, it may be, the friend of next—a dark 
and dreadful period, without a parallel in the history of tke 
Anglo-Saxon race, unless its like may be found in that of 
their descendants here during the last five years. They were 
loyal and loving to each other, however, in spite of the dif- 
ferences of Church and State which separated them—these 
Draytons and Davenants—succouring each other in the hour 
of need, standing by each other in the hour of suffering, and 
weeping with each other over the graves of their dead. And 
this was as it should be, and always is, among Christian com- 
munities, when war is fought for a definite purpose, and not, 
as old, in mere brute pastime. Roger Drayton brings to Lady 
Davenant the body of her son Harry, and Lady Davenant and 
her daughter Lettice are sheltered by his father and aunts 
when their home is in danger from the Parliamentary forces, 
These incidents, and others of a similar nature, connected 
with the perpetually shifting drama of the civil war, which 


The opening scenes in both families are well con- |}. 


The book is not equal to Mary Powell, but it is not unworthy 
of the pen which wrote that most charming of all women’s 
diaries. 

Mrs. Julia Matilda Julius has just published Hoboken and 
Other Poems, a little volume of one hundred and twelve 
pages, containing between eighty and ninety pieces, about 
one-third of which are original. They are published under 
the general heading of “ Lays and Legends,” and are such 
poems as women are prone to write, the staple of which is 
generally theirfown feelings and experiences, their longings, 
aspirations, and sorrows. Judging by the book we should 
say that Mrs. Julius had suffered, her verse having a mourn 
ful and plaintive tone, which is poetical, if the verse itself is 
not always poetry. That she is accomplished is evident, 
aince the bulk of her volume consists of translations, of which 
some thirty or so are from the Spanish of Iriarte, the remain- 
der being from German authors, as Goethe, Schiller, Ubland, 
Schwab, Zedlik, Claudius, Mathisson, and Heine. We copy 
below one of Mrs. Julius’ own poems, a pleasant little song, 
the idea of which belongs to one of the Scottish poets—if 
our remembrance is not at fault—Burne. 

SOMEBODY. 

Over the wide rolling sea, 

There is a heart beating for somebody ; 
This thought’s a solace to me, 

Somebody's thinking of somebody. 
Desolate, hopeless, alone, 

Still I am cherished by somebody: 
One heart responds to my own; 

What were this life without somebody ? 


Bright hopes have vanished and fled, 

Dark is life’s pathway to somebody ; 
Fate brings me naught in their stead, 

Save the remembrance of somebody. 
Often despair fills my soul, 

Yearning too fondly for somebody ; 
While the dark clouds o’er me roll, 

" Starless the sky seems to somebody. 


Every cloud hideth a ray; 

Sunshine may yet beam on somebody ; 
** Sorrow is but for a day,”’ 

Long though the time seems to somebody. 
Hark! o’er the wide stretching main 

Hope whispers softly to somebody— 
Once there’ll be meeting again,— 

Oh! then how blest will be somebody! 





We noticed some time since the translation of a German 
historical novel, entitled Frederick the Great and his Court, 
and spoke of it with considerable praise. Devoid of genius, 
even of talent of a high order, it possessed qualities which 
were calculated to render it popular among a large cless o 
readers, who care more for plot and incident, in which too 





are easily imagined by the readers of English history, form 
the staple of the story, which is more or less written in the 
form of a diary, as we have intimated, (and, by the way, the 
diary of Lettice Davenant figures in it as well as that of Olive 
Drayton,) and which possesses more than the usual share of 
interest. Mrs. Charles is an easy and graceful writer, and if 
she lacks the power of presenting her pictures vividly before 
us, this lack is somewhat compensated for by their general 
faithfulness, and by the earnest and thoughtful spirit in which 
she works. For precisely what it is, it is long since we have 
read a better tale than The Draytons and the Davenants. 

. 





Mr. Dodd also publishes Passages in the Life of the Faire 
Gospeller, Mistress Anne Askew. This little work, which pur- 
ports to have been “recounted by ye unworthie Pen of Ni- 
cholas Moldwarp, B. A.,’ is by the author of Mary Powell, 
and in her usual vein of fictitious veri-similitude. The hero- 
ine, Anne Askew, was a young English gentlewoman who 
embraced the Reformed Faith when it was perilous to do so, 
in the interim between Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, the 
reign of “bloody Mary,” as she is often called—and who 
paid the customary penalty of the time by being burnt at the 
stake. Whether Miss Manning has followed the history of 
the real Anne Askew closely, our familiarity with the martyr- 
ology of England does not evable us to state, but as she has 
been praised for her adberence to fact and tradition in similar 
cases, itis to be presumed that she has not departed very 
widely from either now, in the main, at least, although it is 
possible that she may have committed small blunders, as is 
the way with the ladies when their work leads them into the 
dark , out-of-the-way corners of history, where even the anti- 
quarians are bewildered and sometimes lost. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, Miss Manning has made a very tender and 
touching story out of the short and sad life of Mistress Anne 
Askew, or rather her alter ego, Nicholas Moldwarp, has for 
her, he being, as he recounts, a tutor in the Askew family, 
and conversant with the maiden and her ways from child- 
hood. Her character is delicately 'rawn, especially so after 
she becomes a wife and a mother, for she marries, in the tale, 
a Master Kyme, a stingy, mean, hard-hearted churl, who de- 
nies her her money, quarrels with her, turns her out of doors 
with her children at night, and leaves her to perish at last as 
a martyr, apparently without regret. The history of the pe- 
riod, secular as well as religious, forms the background of the 
drama in which she figures, but it is put in rather faintly, as 
the painters say. The happiest scenes are the earliest—the 
scholarly life of the spirited young girl, and the European 
travel of her brother Francis, who fell off from her in her 
sorest need—a common occurrence with brothers, even with 





husbands and fathers, in that dreadful epoch of persecution. 


many of the novels of the day are deficient, than for studies 
of character and manners, which are always to be found in 
the fictions of all time. That we were not wrong in our esti- 
mate of this wo1k 1s proven by another translation from the 
same writer—L. Milbach, the nom de plume of a German 
lady, whose real name it in no degree resembles—and by the 
announcement of some ten or fifteen more as being in the 
press of the Appletons. This second volume The Merchant of 
Berlin, is like its predecessor in its general scope, dealing 
with the same period of modern German history, and aiming 
to glorify the same national hero, Frederick the Great, whom 
the novelist has upon the brain, if we may be allowed the 
phrase, quite as badiy as Carlyle, whose history of Frederick 
we take to be only novel writing in another form, Thescene 
opens in Berlin, which is besieged by the Austrians and Rus- 
sians, the invincible Frederick and his army being elsewhere. 
The citizens are in alarm and consternation, with the excep- 
tion of John Gotzkowski, a rich merchant, who is as calm as 
ever, and who gives a festival to his workmen in honour of 
his daughter’s birthday. This daughter, Elise, is inlove with 
a young Russian officer, Feodor Von Brenda, who bad been a 
prisoner of war in the house of her father some short time 
before, and who now steals to her in disguise to inform her 
that the city is about te fail into the hands of .the enemy. 

He entreats her to inform her father of the iact, but she re- 
fuses to do 80, since he knows nothing of her love for 
Feodor, which he would not fora moment have sanctioned, 
The city falls, as Feodor predicted it would, and is given up to 
the tender mercies of the soldiery, who plunder and destroy 
at their pleasure. The home of Goizkowski is respected, and 
he becomes a man of great consequence, using his 
influence with General Tottleben to restrain his sol- 
diers from pillage, to decrease the amount of the tax which 
the victors had levied upon the vanquished, and other patri- 
otic offices of a similar nature, all of which he accomplished 
by virtue of his courage, his integrity, and his honour. The 
presence of Feodor ia Berlin is happiness to the soul of Elise, 
who believes utterly in her lover, although he is little less than 
8 villain, and with whom she would have fled, but for the 
arrival of his betrothed bride, a noble - Russian lady whom 
he had ruined, and who secretly takes Elise’s place at the 
last moment. There is another lover, of course, who adores 
Elise all the while hopelessly,—a manly young fellow named 
Bertram, whom her father had adopted, and whom she calls 
brother, as is the fashion in novels. Him she loves not, still 

clinging to the memory of the faithless Feodor, who returns 

towards the close of the story as Prince Stratimojeff, and 
whom she would have married, since his wife was dead, bu: 

for the intervention of brother Bertram who proves to her that 
the Prince is aloverof the Russian Empress, which finishes 
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that gentleman’s business, and leads the long suffering but now 
much wiser Elise to devote herself in future to the devoted 
Bertram. Thus much for the love portion of the story. 
For the rest, itis mostly made up of the actions of John 
Gotzkowski, who was really the saviour of Berlin, and, at a 
later period, of Leipsic, and who is as ideal a character ir his 
way as Frederick the Great himself. He isa brave and noble 
man, as the novelist has drawn him, and we have no doubt 
truly, making the necessary deductions for her enthusiasm 
and the exigencies of novel writing. At any rate he ruins 
himself, to pay his debts, which in a sense were those of his 
country, as for instance the debt of the city of Berlin for 
which he made bimself responsible when it was in the hands ot 
the enemy, with other acceptances of a like patriotic cast, 
which were not met by his ungrateful fullow-citizens, who 
suffered him to be ruined, and to sink isto the obscurity 
which soon wrapt himself and his family. It is difficult to 
give more than the merest outline of a novel like this, abound- 
ing 4s it does in incidents, great and small, but enough bas 
been said, we imagine, to show that it contains within itself 
elements of interest, out of which a practised hand could 
hardly fail to shape a readable novel. That it is such an one 
may be gathered from the fact that we read it through at a 
single sitting. 
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Fine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 


The Saturday receptions at the Studio Building in Tenth 
5 treet have already established themselves in popular favour, 
as one of the most agreeable social attractions of the season, 
There is more gratification to be derived from viewing a work 
of art in the studio than in a public galllery, not only because 
the artist is at hand for any reference with regard to his work, 
but because the sketches and studies for the work itself are 
usually to be seen on the walls of the studio or in the port- 
folios of the painter. The artists occupying the studios in the 
Dodworth Building, 212 Fifth Avenue, have also made ar- 
rangements for giving a series of Saturday receptions, during 
the Winter season. 

Messrs. Miner and Somerville gave a private view of their 
new Art Gallery in Fifth Avenue, corner of Fourteenth 
Street, on Saturday evening, December 15th. The guests 
were chiefly members of the press, art critics, and connois- 
seurs, and the occasion was an interesting one to all who ap- 
preciate art, and who are desirous of having its progress ad- 
vanced by the frequent exhibition of really meritorious works. 
This new gallery, which isa large and well-lighted one, as 
well as convenient with regard w locality, is now open to 
the public with a variety of paintings, chiefly from the easels 
of European artists of note. The studios in the upper part of 
the gallery building are already occupied by a small frater- 
nity of artists. Granville Perkins is at work there, on his 
large pictures of tropical Americau scenery; and there also, 
Alexander Wust, who has lately returned from}Europe, haa 
set up his easel. On the same floor are to be found Messrs. 
Butman and Fitch, the former of whom is at work upon pic- 
tures of California scenery, while the latler—a young artist 
of promise, who was a pupil of Zimmermann while in Ger- 
many—is engaged upon sfnall compositions of American 
pastoral and mountainjscenery. . 

An excellent portrait bust of the late Dr. Valentine Mott 
has just been completed, in the clay model, by J. R A.jWard, 
who has aleo in progress a model for the Shakspeare monu- 
ment intended to be erected in Centrai Park. 

There is now on view, at Schaus’s gallery, one of the finest 
landscapes by Lambipet th. has yet found its way to this 
country. Hitherto we have sven few works by this artist in 
the picture galleries here except such ae were of a slight 
and sketcby character—but there was much to charm even 
in those. 

Some fine pictures from the Goupil galleries were sold, on 
the evenings of Tuesday and Wednesday last, by Messrs. 
Leeds and Miner,-at their new sales-rooms in Broadway. 
Among those disposed of on the first evening’s sale were 
“The Connoisseurs,” by Fichel—a highly finished produc- 
tion in the Meissonier style, which brought $550; “Head of 
a Horse,” by Verboeckhoven, which went at more than its 
value, namely $625, and an “Italian Landscape,” by Achen- 
bach, which was well worth the $260 for which it was knocked 
down. 

De Haas is at work upon a large bistorical picture, repre- 
senting the Federal fleet passing the batteries at New 
Orleans. 


Har- 
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Russtan RatLway TRAVELLING.—Russian railway car- 
riages are little houses on wheels. In the first, and y also 
in the second class, their interior may be described as a saloon, 
with all the necessaries, and some of the of such an 


apartment. It is furnished with looking heated by 


porcelain stoves, and lit by lamps and candles. Along the 
sides soft divans are arranged; the middle is occupied by a 
mahogany table, and double windows, with red curtains, ex- 
clude not only the rude touch of the Russian air, but also the 
aspect of the winterly sky. The company sits or lounges 
about, chatting, reading, or playing cards, chess, and, domi- 
noes. The day passes pleasantly enough, and as night comes 
the passengers betake themselves to rest almost as comfort- 
ably as at home. By a simple process the divans are made 
into beds, and supplied with pillows by the officious guard. 
In the first class the carriages are also provided with second 
stories, 80 to say, reached by an elegant staircase, and fitted 
with complete beds; in the second, if there are too many 
passengers to be accomodated on the divans; part of them are 
lodged in berths, which take the place of the rack provided 
in England for hats and caps. At length every one is snugly 
ensconsed, the ordinary good wishes are exchanged, and it is 
night in the car. The guard and the driver only keep awake. 
During the twenty hours a passenger is whirled along be- 
tween 8t. Petersburg and Moscow the train stops twenty 
times at least. The stations are elegant buildings, painted red, 
with broad white facings round the windows and along the 
eaves. Without, the very picture of cleanliness, they are 
well-stocked receptacles of the good things of this world 
within.— Moscow Vorrespondence of the Times. 





OVEREND, GURNEY AND Co., (Lrm1TED.)—Our readers will, 
no doubt, remember that the Albion pointed out, at the time 
the suspension of this firm was announced, that they had 
found themselves bankrupt before taking refuge under the 
“limited liability ” act. The following statement, we think, 
will prove the correctness of our views :— 


The great firm of Overend, Gurney and Co., were reduced, 
so long ago .as 1861,to a suspension of dividends among 
themselves in order that a fund might be provided in com- 
pensation for losses incurred. But this proceeding was issuf- 
ficient for the purpose, and we are accordingly brought to the 
second chapter of the story. 

The house in Lombard-street was sericusly shaken. A 
large amount of its assets was locked up; heavy losses had 
been experienced, and more might be apprehended. At this 
conjecture, therefore, it was considered, says Mr. J. H. Gur- 
ney, “desirable that the business should be strengthened by 
fresn capital,” and it was also determined “that the mode of 
accomplishing that object should be by the formation of a joint- 
stock company (limited), which might take over the whole 
assets and liabilities of the firm.” This project was accord- 
ingly carried out, and in it the first step of course to ascertain 
by what figures these assets and liabilities were respectively 
represented. To do the old partners justice, we can discern 
no suppression of the truth in the revelations which they 
made to the incoming directors of the new concern. It was 
found and confessed that, on certain balances of the aggregate 
amount of £4,199 000 due to the old firm, an aggregate loss of 
not less than £3,117,000 was to be anticipated. Besides this, 
the firm had become surety for other parties in certain trans- 
actions, though these risks, at the time of calculation, were 
believed to be covered by securities in hand. The question 
‘was what the old firm was to do for the new limited com- 
pany with respect to these ugly accounts, and it was agreed 
tbat all the private estates and saJeable property of the old 
partners should be held liable for the sum.. On this footing 
the new company of Overend, Gurney and Co. (Limited) was 
established in August, 1865, the articles of the negotiation 
being contained and expressed in two separate deeds. One 
of these duly conveyed the business of the old firm to the new 
company, in consideration of £500,000 purchase money; the 
other provided for the liquidation of the exceptional accounts 
at the private expense of the old partners, as before describ- 
ed. But when the public were invited to find-capital for the new 
concern, the first half only of these negotiations was revealed to 
them. ‘The subscribers to the fresn capital of £5,000,000 
knew nothing of the proceedings by which the old capital 
had been squandered, or of the arrangements by which the 
losses were to be made good. 





ProsPERITYy IN Spite or DirricuLTres.—Belfast is one of 
the most prosperous cities in the United Kingdom,‘and even 
Fenianism has not been able to check its onward progress. Its 
exports last year amounted to £11,750,170 sterling, and its im- 
ports to about, £11,000,000, At the beginning of the century 
the population of Belfast was not over 14,000, but it is now es- 
timated at over 160,000 persons. There are at the present time 
in active operation in Belfast and its vicinity fifty wills and fac- 
tories containing 544,620 spindles and 7,468 looms, representing 
in these alone a fixed capital of £2,476,920. Ever since 1832, 
Belfast has been represented by staunch Conservatives, Sir Hugh 
Cairns, who has just retired, being the last member elected. 





Tue New York Ceytrat.—The report of the New York Cen- 
taal Railroad Company, made pursuant to the laws of the State, 
shows that the cost of the road and its equipment amount to 
over $25,000 000, and that the aggregate total length of equiva- 
lent single track on lines owned and leased by the Company is 
over 1,133 miles, It employs 276 locomotive engines and about 
5,000 cars of ove kind or another. During the past year it earned 
more than $14,000,000, and has paid more than $1,500,000 in 
dividends out of net earnings of over $2,000,000. In 13 years 
its earnings by passengers, freight, and from other sources are 
stated at $117.000,000, the column of yearly increase footing up 
over $9,000,000 against a slight decrease of little more than 
$1,500,000. The capital stock of the company is $24,801,000. 
These figures will suffice to indicate the vast wealth and control 
of a railroad monopoly which, by bands of iron, holds a good 
part of the State of New York in its grasp, and to some extent 
rules the whole. 


Gas mx Correr.—A remarkable communication was 
mede by M. Babinet at the last meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, on the evolution of gas in the process of making 
coffee. If cold water be poured on coffee finely 
ground, such as is generally used with — water, a consid- 
erable quartity of gas is generally evolved, about equal in 
vol to the t of coffee used. 1f a bottle be half fill- 
ed with this ground coffee, and cold water be then poured in 
until the cork is reached, which is to ay the escape of the 

, & violent explosion, sufficient to force the cork out of the 
Botile, or even to break the latter, will result. 











FRANCE AND GREECE.—The attitude of the French Gov- 
ernment towards Greece in the Cretan affair has bred bad 
blood towards the Protector of Nationalities. “The French 
Government,” says H’Hlpis of Athens, “is openly hostile to 
us in the affairs of Candia ; it seizes our newspapers in Paris ; 
it imposes silence on our numerous friends in France; it 
prevents any humanitarian intervention in our favour; it 
helps with its counsels the operations of the Turks ; its ts 





in the East insult us; and, in short, it acts so that the Sultan, 








quite staggered, does not know how to express his gratitude.” 
lt then proceeds to complain that the French Consul gave a 
ball on board a French frigate in the Gulf of Sonda, in Cap. 
dia, in the face of massacres and famine among the Christian, 
population ; and, still worse, “carried impropriety so far ag. 
even to counsel the Porte to shoot three Greek officers who 
had been taken prisoners.” It concludes:—‘* The moment 
has not yet come to expose to the daylight the double game 
which has been played in the insurrection in Crete, and to 
prove how the responsibility of this sad affair falis princi. 
pally on the French Government.” 





THE APPROACHING FrNaANcIAL Crisis.—We clip the fol- 
lowing timely remarks from the WV. Y. Sun :— 

‘For months past there have been indications pointing to 
monetary revulsion in this country. Shrewd men have ob. 
served them, but the great mass of the people have given them 
no attention. So far as Congress is concerned, one would not 
suppose, from its legislation, that there is a single ripple upon 
the surface of the financial waters, or that such a thing is ever 
likely to occur. The danger is ahead, however, and both Con- 
gress and the people should endeavour to make provision for it, 
No people ever did, and no people can, long withstand such a 
pressure of taxation as that which now rests upon the people of 
the United States. * * * The estimated amount of revenue 
wi:ich the Government proposes to raise next year is $565,000,000. 
—an average of $16 for every man, woman, and child, white or 
black, in the United States. This, be it remembered, is simply 
the revenue required for the use of the General Government, 
In order to get at the actual burden of taxation, the varions. 
State, county and other taxes, must be added to the above sum, 
Before the war the expenses of the General Government were 
less than $100,000,000. We now have to make up the addition 
with resources greatly diminished. * * Under such 
circumstances it is plain enough that we must fall unless relief 
can be had, and the signs of the times admonish us that 
the danger is drawing near. 





PROGRESS OF THE RussoO-AMERICAN TELEGRAPH.—A brief 
recapitulation of what has been accomplished in Asia may 
assist to the clearer understanding of the situation. 

Major Abasa has explored the route between Ghijiga and 
Okhotsk, and found it favourable for the construction of the 
telegraph. 

Captain Mahood has explored the route from the mouth of 
the Amoor to Okhotsk, and found it feasible for the work. 

Lieutenant Kennon has explored the route from Ghijiga to 
Anadyrsk, and from that point to Anadyr Bay, and found it 
feasible for the work. 

Captain Macrae has travelled among the Tchuchtis, the 
savage tribes in the northern part of Siberia, and found them 
entirely friendly. 

Major Abasa has travelled among the Koriaks and the na- 
tive Kamchadales, and found them entirely friendly. 

Captain Mahood and Major Abasa have travelled among 
the Tungugi and other tribes, between Ghijiga and the 
mouth of the Amoor, and found them entirely friendly. 
The Tungugi revealed to them a route through the moun- 
tains which they have hitherto kept secret for their own 
uses. 

Work has been commenced at several points, wherever 
workmen can be procured. Poles were being cut and houses 
constructed for stations and supply depots. 

Points have been selected along the Okhotsk sea for land- 
ing supplies and material for the line. These are mainly at 
the mouths of rivers that may be used for transportation to 
the interior. 

The local authorities everywhere are furnishing all the as- 
sistance in their power for the prosecution of the enterprise, 
having received special order to this effect from the imperial 
government. With their co-operation the completion of the 
work in the time proposed can be readily procured.—Qor. 
N. Y. Herald. 

Tue Cost or Livine 1x New Yorx.—It may be asserted 
wXhout fear of contradiction, that in no city in the world is 
the cost of living as great as New York; and it was not 
only so during the war, when high rates were to be expected, 
but prices have rather increased since its close. ° sd 

A carefully prepared tabular statement showing the diffe- 
rence in prices before and after the war would form an in- 
structive exhibit. Rents, servants, fuel, medical attendance, 
clothing, food, everything in fact, included within the range 
of daily existence, have advanced at least one hundred, and 
in some instances, two hundred per cent., while in articles of 
luxury, such as wines, segars, etc., the rise has been even 
greater. Increased taxation and impost duties partly ac- 
count for this, but the true explanation is found in the enor- 
mous moneyed inflation flooding the avenues of trade with 
currency and enabling combinations of capitalists to control 
the cattle, flour, produce and grain markets for speculative 
purposes. And if this condition of affairs weighs heavily 
upon people of moderate, or fixed incomes, how must it affect 
the labouring thousands whose earnings only enable them to 
live from hand to mouth, and upon whom every additional 
cent levied by capital against low prices acts as a prohibition 
upon some article of comfort? The limited means of the 
labourer, and the necessity of being at work at an early hour, 
forbids his living out of the city, and he has only to submit 
to the extortions of the focd combinations and at the very 
last retail prices. 

The Paris correspondent of a London journal recently gave 
the tariff of prices which would probably rule during 
grand exhibition. These, though more than double the usu 
rates, were ridiculously small when compared with the New 
York prices of to-day.—WV. Y. Times. 


Maxmauian I. a State PrisoneR.—The New York Her- 
ald is responsible for the following :—“ Maximilian was on 
his way to Vera Cruz, and the Austrian war vessel Da 
was waiting there to take him home, when he was intercept- 
ed by General Castleneau and Marshal Bazaine and sent back 
to Orizaba, where he has since remained, A late despatch 
to the London 7/imes from Berlin, which we publish to-day 
by the cable, says that in the Prussian capital poor Max is 
regarded as a prisoner detained by the French ; and so he is, 
and so he has been since his trunks were stopped and he was 
turned back from his hegira for Vera Cruz. His personal 
humiliation is his own affair, but the trick involved upon our 
goverrment is another thing. In all the correspondence be- 
tween this and the French government as to the status of 
this mock Emperor, he has been represented by France a8 
the rpler of Mexico by the will of the Mexican people, as & 
ruler acting as independently of France in his sphere as the 
Emperor of Brazil. So it was that when Mr. ——. 
tested to France ate certain sa’ decree of 
lian, M. Drouyn de Lhuys referred Mr. Seward to Juarez, 
protesting that France had nothing to do with the Mexican 
government ; that she recognised Maximilian as an independ- 
ent sovereign, und so it has been all the way through. 
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THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most alBour first artists 
unite in calling them the dest Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully’ proved by their being selected in preference to all 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most ele- 

t instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy and 
fire ; immense power, capable of filling the largest hall; most 
able touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public.— WV. Y. Independent, July 12, 1866, 


Tue MERCANTILE LIBRARY, in Astor Place, is the 
larges tlibrary of its kind in America, and every one should 
bea member of it. New books are their specialty. They 
had THREE HUNDRED copies of “Griffith Gaunt.” “Although 
they have 10,000 members, still at least 20,000 should enjoy 
the benefit of this great institution. 








Chess. 


ConDUCTED BY CAPTAIN G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 936,—By Herr Kling. 
BLAOE, 
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WHITER. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 935, 


White. Black. 
1 Rtks B 1KBtoK B sq 
2RtoKR8 2K Bto 
8 BtoK B7ch 3 K tks B 
4 Kt mates 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

3.°W., New York.—Stalemate isa drawn game. Your adver- 
sary was right ; according to the laws of the game, he might have 
insisted on your taking his Rook with your Queen. 


“““MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. STEINITZ AND BIRD. 
The course of Chess matches, like that of true love, seems 
rarely to run smooth, Since our last notice of theabove contest, 
when the score stood—Bird 5, Steinitz 6, and 5 games drawn— 
the play has been brought to an abrupt close, and will not, it is 
said, be again resumed. Mr. Bird, it appears, has been obliged. 
by urgent business to leave England for America, but, as his re- 
turn is not likely to be delayed beyond the end of December, he 
endeavoured to make arrangements with his opponent for con- 
eluding the match at that time, The latter, however, consider- 
ing that the struggle had been sufficiently protracted, and findlag 
perhaps that it was becoming unpleasantly close, has declined an 
armistice and claimed the stakes. We are not aware that any 
fixed time was agreed on for the duration of the match, but we 
are told that Mr. Steinitz’s demand will not be disputed, and that 
‘the contest may therefore be considered at an end.—ZJil. London 
News. 
We give below the three concluding games of the match. 





GAME XV. 

White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. Steinitz, Mr. Bird. Mr, Steinitz. Mr. Bird. 
UPtoK4 PtoK 3 17 BtoK2 B to Q 3 (0) 
2PtoQ4 PtoQ4 18 BtoK Kt4 QtoK B2 
SKttoQB38 KttoKB3 19 QtoK2(c) QtoK Kt3 
4BtoK Kt5 BtoK 2 20 QRtoK Q to K Kt sq 
5 PtkesP P tks P§ 21PtoQB4 QtoKt2: 
6BtoQS Castles 22 QRtoQsq(d) QR to K eq 
TKttoKB3 BtoK Kt5 2PteQB5 BtoKB5 
8 Castles be be 24 PtoQ5; Btks B 
9 Ktto K 2 Ktto K5 25 P tke Kt BtksQBP 
WBto K3 PtoKBé 26 PtksQKtP Q to K 4 (e) 
Sone K to Raq 27 QtoQB4(f) PtoK R4(g) 
12 KttoK B4(a) ae 28 BtoQB8(h) Qto Kt6 ch 
BWPtoKR3 PtoK Kt4 29 KtoR Q to B6ch 
14 Kttks QP BtksK Kt 30KtoR2 QtoB5ch (i) 
15 P tks B Q tks Kt 3L KtoR Q to B6 ch 
16 Ptks Kt P tks P 83 KtoR2 Q to B5ch 





And the game was abandoned as drawn. 


(a) For the prevention of this move, which enables White to 
disembarass his knot of pieces, Mr. Bird would have done better 
probably by playing P to K Kt 4 instead of K to R sq. 

(o) In Mr. Bira’s place we should have played 17 Rto K B 6, 
and we fully believe that move wins the game. 

(ce) If he had taken the proffered Pawn it would have got him 
‘info trouble, for Black would have replied with R to K Kt sq, 
Winning a Pawn in return for the one sacrificed, and threatening 
‘to win a piece besides. ‘ 

(dj This move turns out to be a very much better one than it 

Black now plays for a drawn game, and plays very cleverly. 
tr) To exchange Queens if possible by moving Q to Q B3 
Oi Badly played. The only move on tke board we believe by 
the game could be saved. 
(hk) The “coup juste.” Had he taken the Pawn he would have 


| lost the-fight. For example: 
28 B tks P | 28 Q to Kt 6ch 
29 K toRsq 29 Q tks R P ch, &e., 


Had he tried to win by checking with B at Q 3 he would in- 
have lost. ex. gr.— 
30 B to 


$ch 
31 QtoK B Sch 


GAME XVI. 
White. . Black. White. Black. 

Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz. 
leP toK 4 PtoK 4 13 B tks Kt K B takes B 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 4 ree QP takes P 
3 Bto Kt5 K Kt to B3 15 KB tks RP, 

4Ptog4 P tks P ch (¢) K takes B 

5 PtoK5 K Kt toK5 16 QtoR5ch Kto Kt 

6 Castles PtoQR3 17 Ktto Kt5 KRtoK (d) 
7BtoQR4 KBto K2 18 QtksBP,ch KtoR 

8 PtoQB3 P takes P 19 QtoR5,ch K to Kt 

9 Ptks P(a) Castles 20 @toR7,ch K toB 
10 QtoQd K KttoQB4 | 21 QtoR8,ch KtoK 
1LKBtoB2 PtoQkKt3 22 Q tks Kt P,ch & wins the Q& 
RBQBtoK3 QBtokt2 e. 





gam: 
(a) This is not agood move, and was probably adopted by Mr, 
Bird here merely for variety’s sake. 

(0) The whole of the combination beginning here is unsourd, 
and hinges on an oversight on the part of White. 

(c) Quite forgetting that his last move has “opened Black’s 
Queen’s file for him. 

(d) An unaccountable blunder ; he had only to moye Q to Q 6 
and White might have resigned. 


GAME XVII (and last). 


White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. Steinitz Mr. Bird. Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Bird. 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 9 Castles QRch B to Q2 
2PtoQ4 PtoK Kt3 10 KBtoKt5 PtoK R4 
3 KttoKB3 KttoQB3(a)}/1lLPtoK5 PtoKB4 
4PtoQid Q KttoK QRtoQ2 KtoK 
5PtakesP Q PtksP 13KRtoQ +: KRtoR2 
6 QtakesQ KtksQ 14K KttoKkt} K BtoR3 
TQKttoB3 Q KttoB3s 15 KBtksQKt Kt P tke B 
SQBipB4 PtoKB3 16 QKttoR4 


And the game was adjourned and remains unfinished, though 
not undecided, as White nas a winning position. 

(>) The opeing of this game is badly played by Black, and 
gives him a position so cramped as to involve difficulties enough 
almost to ensure defeat. 





PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Heir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
THE MARVEL OF PERU. 

A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY FOR THE 





FOUNTAINS INDIA STORE. 


INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AMERICAN INDIAN, 
And other RARE ARTICLES. Wholesale and Retail. 
Store open pleasant evenings. 
No. 858 BROADWAY. [Eight Hundred and Fifty-eight.] 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Scftens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the HUMAN Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. 
THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclusive Propietors, 

F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


And sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
85 cents and 75 cents per bottle. 


HOSPITAL FOR THE SPECIAL TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION, CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS, has 
been established in the city of New York, by Dr. O’Tooxz. 


Those suffering with any symptoms of these diseases, such as 
Cough, Tickling Irritation of the Throat, Raising of Blood, or 
phiegm from the Lungs, Soreress or Pains in the Sides or Chest, 
Oppressive Breathing or Dizziness of the Head, should avail them- 
selves of the advantages of this Institution. 

Hours oF ConsuLTaTIon, from 9 A.M. to 12 M. 


A circular containing valuable information on Consumption 
will be sent free to any address. 


Application personally or by letter to 


Dr. O’Toole Consumption Hospital, 
202 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


A. A.—Onme Hundred Thousand Pollars 
WORTH OF FIRST-CLASS FRENCH CHINA, GLASSWARE 
SILVER-PLATED: WARE, TABLE CUTLERY AND HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS at 20 per cent. less than any other house 
is selling the same class of goods for. 

















Call and See for Yourselves. 
No common auction goods offered for sale. 
ERWARD D. BASSFORD’S GREAT BAZAAR, 
Cooper Institute, Corner Astor Place, 
No connection with any other store. 


J. SCHUBERTH & COQ., 
820 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
One of the great publishing houses in Europe, invite the atten- 
tion of the public to their large assortment of foreign and 
American Music, and request a call for Catalogues. 


GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 


Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im- 
portance. It is strictly pure, similar to the old English white 
soap, becomes very herd, and is equally good for laundry, bath 
or toilet. All first-class grocers keep it. Orders by mail will be 
promptly attended to. 








JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, 
rEW YORK, 
Have Just Rewuvee FROM LONDON, 
A Supply of their 


SUPERB NEW HOLIDAY CIFT BOOK, 


\ VoLuME FoR 1867, 


. ENTITLED 
WAYSIDE POSIES. 


OR, 
ORIGINAL POEMS OF THH COUNTRY LIFE, 
EDITED BY 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


and Illustrated with many Superb Engravings from Designs by 
_G. J. Prswexz, J. W. Nortu, and FREDERICK WALKER, 
Executed in the very highest style of Art, by Dalziel Brothers, 
4to, Elegantly and Emblematically Bound in Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$10 00. Morocco Antique or Gilt, $15 09. 

This Volume is uniform in size, price, &c., withthe previous 
Volumes of the Series, viz., 


A ROUND OF DAYs, 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 
HOME THOUGHTS AND HOME &CENES, 
BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES OF ENGLISH LANDSCAPES. 


Aso RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


SELECTED BY JOHN G. WATTS FROM THE POEMS AND 
SONGS OF 


W. C. BRYANT, THomas MILLER, 
HOLIDAYS JANE TAYLOR, Mrs. BARBAULD, 
aT Lucy AIKIN, WILLIaM WorpDsworTs, 


Mary Howitt, CAROLINE BOWLES, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Elegantly printed by Messrs. Clay & Sons, upon a richly toned 
paper, and Illustrated with many hundred mégnificent 
engravings, and Ornamental Borders, arranged and executed 
IN THE VERY HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, under the direction of 
Mr. James D. Cooper, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
$4 00. Morocco Antique or Gilt, $6 00. 





ROUTLEDGE’S OHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


An Entertaining Volume of Christmas Literature, by the best 
Authors of the Day, edited by Epmunp ROUTLEDGE, crown 
8vo., Illuminated Cover, price 50c. 


IT CONTAINS ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS STORIES BY 


Mrs. Henry Woop, 
J. Harn FRIsweE.t, 
ARTRUR SKETCHLEY, 
Tuomas MILLER, 


Ameia B. Epwarps, 
ANDREW Ha.uipay, 
GORGE MANVILLE FENNE, 


AN ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS PLAY BY 
STIRLING COYNE, 


AN OKIGINAL BURLESQUE BY 
F. C. BURNAND. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM Brunton, 
AND 17 FULL PAGE COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
WALTER CRANE AND CHARLES H. ROSS. 








For Sale by all Drugzgists. 


MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
Ladies afflicted with discolorations on the f. I 
Fricees, oe Freckles, should use PERRY’S celebrated MOTH 
AND FRECKLE LOTION, It is infallible. Prepared by Dr. 
Bb. U. PERRY, Dermatologist, No. 49 Bond 8t., New York, Sold 
by all Druggist in New York and elsewhere. Price $2. 
Torrey’s Weather Strips keeps out the cold. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS save one-third in fuel. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep out the dust. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS preserve carpets and furni- 
ture, 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS stop rattling of windows. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS deaden street sounds. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep up an even temperature, 
Eight varieties, adapted to all doors and windows. Send for 
illustrated circular, E. 8. & J. TORREY, 














31 K tks,B | 
82 Kto Kt ag, &c. 


850 Washington Street, 


72 Maiden Lane, 
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THE RIVERSIDE MACAZINE, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
For 1867. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
January Number Now Ready. 


CONTENTS: 
Frontispiece, ‘‘ Three Wise Men of Gotham.” 
I. The Enchantment of Old Daniel. 
Il, An Extemporaneous Party. By Jacob Abbott. ([Illus- 
trated. 





Ill. A New Year’s Cake. By R. F. 
IV. The Midnight Coast. By Vieux Moustache. [Illustrated 
by Winslow Homer.) 
V. Travelling in Greece. By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 
VI. Little Nora. [lIllustrated.] 
VIL Stereoscopic Pictures. 
VIIL. PRINCE OF PEACE; A Christmas Carol. Words and 
Music by Casonella; Illuminated Border by Hows. 
IX. Princess Imogen; or, The Triumph of Love. By A. 8. 
McFarland. 
X. The Sleepy Old Town of Bruges 
XL. The Song of the Rats. 
XII. Frank Gordon. By F. R. Goulding. 
XIII. Some White Mice at Home. Illustrated by Herrick. 
XIV. The Neighbors. By Horace E. Scudder. Illustrated by 
H, L, Stephens. 
XV. Books for Young People. 
XVL The Window Seat. By the Editor. 
XVII. Enigmas, &c, [{lustrated.] 


With an Illustration. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One copy one year, $2 50. 
Three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10. 
Ten copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis. 
Twenty copies. , and an extra copy gratis. 
Single copies, 25 cents each. 
A sample copy sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
BURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
No, 459 Broome St., New York. 
Clergymen and T eachers will be supplied with the Magazine at 
$2 per annum. 


Biss 
PRAYER-BOOKS, 


CHURCH SERVICES, ALTAR SERVICES, 
PSALMS AND HYMNS, &c., 
In all the styles of calf, ivory, berm morocco and velvet 
bindings, suitable for 
Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. 


The Stock is the eomaet and most varied » New York. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


. PRAYER BOOK, 
Paged uniformly with the Standard Prayer Book. 
JAMES POTT, 
Nos, 5 and 13 Cooper Union, 
New York. 





Just issued, a new 
48m 





(uunes BOOKSTORE. 
NOS. 5 AND £3 COOPER UNION, 
Christmas, 1866. 
We have now on hand one of the largest and best assortments 


of Christmas Books, suitable for Sunday Schools, ever displayed 
in this city. 
Also, 


BIBLES 
AND PRAYER-BOOKS, 
in great variety. 
ILLUSTRATED BUOKS, 
REWARD CARDS, 
ILLUMINATED TEXTS, 
GIFT BOOKS. 
Included in the above are the publications of the English ‘‘ 80- 
ciety for Promoting Christian owledge.” 
Orders will be executed promptly. Address 
POTT & AMERY, 
Nos. 5 and 13 Cooper Union, 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Catalogues mailed on application. 


LONDON SOCIETY, 1867. 


This handsomely illustrated and very popular 
Magazime will hereafter be printed in this Country by 
especial arrangement with the London Publishers. The same 
quality of paper will be used, and the printing from duplicate 
plates will be fully equal to the former volumes printed in Eng. 

1 and. It will be offered at a much less price thaw here- 
tofore. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single copies, 40 cents. One copy, one year, $4 50, Two copies, 
$8 50, Five copies, $20. Ten copies, $40, and an extra copy 
gratis, Old subscribers wishing to renew will be supplied for $4. 
* London Society” and “ Riverside Magazine” for Young People, 
sent to one address for $6. The first number ot London Society 
will be ready about January Ist, and sent to any address, prepaid, 
on receipt of 30 cents. Send in your subscriptions at once to 
HURD & BROUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome St., N. Y. 





EXHIBITION 
oF 
NEW TOYS 
AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
AT THE STORE OF 
STRASBURGER & NUBN, 
Corner Maiden Lane and Wm. 8t., 
NEW YORK, 


1866. HOLIDAYS. 1867. 


Choice Illustrated 
CIFT BOOKS 

FOR SALE BY THE 

LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
12 WEST FOURTH &TREET, 12 
tay =Nagar Broapway, New Yorke. 1 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, STRICTLY FOR CASH. 
*,* SEND FoR A CATALOGUB, *,* 


Hienry A. Brown, Manager. 


1866, HOLIDAYS. 1867. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AND 





ARTIOLES FOR PRESENTATION. 


MR. RANDOLPH, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF NINTH STREET, EAST SIDE, 
Invites attention to his stock of 


Elegant Mlustrated Books, 
Standard and Miscellaneous Books, 
In Plain and Library Bindings, 
Religious and Devotional Werks, 
Juvenile Pooks. 


ALSO AN ASSORTMENT OF 
Scripture Texts, Iuminated, 
Photographic Pictures and Albums, 
Oil and Water Colour Sketches, 
Oarved Wood Frames and Brackets. 


With 13 PHorocraPHic ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
WILLINGALE, 


O MOTHER DEAR, JERUSALEM ; 
THE OLD HYMN, Its Origin Genealogy. Edited by 
WM, C. PRIME. 


One Vol., 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges. $7 50, 
“The Pictures are of cabinet size, some of them excellin 
that most difficultachievement of Photography, that is, the aif 
tones, which give such depth and naturalness, particularly in de- 
deleniations of the human form, while all are as Ay and 
marked by clearne3s, warmth, and exquisite fin! Every pic- 
ture fortes a study, and, together with the noble old hymn, may 
be dwelt upon with genuine pleasure in hours of quiet retire- 
ment.”—[ Christian Times, 


“This Edition, thus enriched with pictures which furnish 
scenes from history or fancy to illustrate the most striking 
thoughts of the old hymn, makes & beautiful holiday gift.”— 
[Buening Post. 
ONLY 300 COPIES OF THIS DEEION HAVE BEEN MADE, 
AND WILL NOI BE REPEATED 
ANSON D. r. RANDOLPH, 

770 BROADWAY, 


Corner of 9th street. 


‘Our Young Folks| 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, 


This Monthly, begun in January 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being ‘THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
IN ANY LAND OB LANGUAGE.” Prominent educators, distingnish- 
ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms, Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American writers, 
—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harrict E. Prescott, R. H. 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of “ Seven Little Sisters,” T, W. 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N, Prescott, Kate Put- 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of “ Angel Children,” &— 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every number. 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond- 
ents makes it 4 HousEHOLD DELIGHT. 

Terms: $2 a year in advance; Three copies, $5; Fjve copies $8 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy GRATIS to the 
person procuring the Club. 


Ever y Saturday) 


This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Litera. 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Transla- 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given. 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 

EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double- 
column pages. 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical published by 
Ticknor & Fretps. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 
A NEW BOOK! 


BY THE AUTHOR oS - SCHONBERG- COTTA - 


M. W. DODD, 506 BROADWAY, 
Will Publish To-Day: 
The Draytons and the Davenants. 
A SLORY OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL WARS. 
By the Author of the “ yy a Family.” 
1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 
4 NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF Sin POWELL.’ 
The Faire Gospeller 
BEING PASSAGES IN THE LIFK OF ANNE ASKEW. 
1 vol, 16mo, on tinted Paper, ete., in 7 style with “ Mary 
owell.”” $1 7 











ms. 
By the Author of the “ Schonberg- Cotta Family.” 
1 vol., 16mo, issued in —m style, on tinted paper, extra bind 
ing, &c., $1 75. 
The Brownings: 
A TALE OF — — ee, 


1 vol. 16mo, illustrated. $1 25. 
The Brewer's Fanily. 


Y¥ MRS. ELLIS 
ane of * The Women of En ene ” ete. 


, i vol, 16mo, illustrated. 





REPRINTS OF THE 


BRITISH PERIODICALS. 
Viz: 

The London Quarterly Review (Conservative.) 

The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 

The Westminster Review (Radical.) 

The North British Review (Free-Church.) 

AND 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 

These periodicals are regularly republished by us in the same 

style as heretofore. 


TERMS FOR 1867. 


For any three of the Reviews 
For all foar of the Reviews.. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine.. 
For Blackwood and one Review......-..-.- 
For Blackwood and any two of the Reviews 
For Blackwood and three of the Reviews...... 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews.......... 
Payable in U. 8. Currency. 
THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ° 


No, 38 Walker Street, New York. 
J. MARC MARTIN & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES, &c., 
No. 203 Pearl Street, 









J. M. Martin, 


J. A. Guirand. NEW YORK. 


Frencs Wixss, Coenac anp RocHELLE BRANDIEs, 
ABSINTHE, KInscHENWASSER, CHARTREUSE, j,.iii/ 








LY: 
OLIvE Ort, Paeameves, Se¢ars, CuamPaene, dc, that you um get 


GREAT NATIONAL WORKS, 


THE RIOHEST SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


J. J. AUDUBON’S 


CELEBRATED AND MAGNIFICENT WORKS ON THE 


BIRDS, AND QUADRUPEDS, OF NORTH AMERICA, 
IN VARIOUS EDITIONS AND BINDINGS. 





PRICES OF AUDUBON’S BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS TOGETHER. 
. FOLIO EDITION. 





vols. plates and 7 vols. be half russia, extra........... $550.00 
russia, gilt edges, superb.. 675.00 
ocTAvo EDITION. 


11 vols. half turkey morocco, marble edges............... 
—_———— turkey morocco, gilt tops, uncut edges, 
ee 237.50 
Full turkey morocco, antique, gilt edges..... 250.00 
gilt mg =: edges, plates 
mounted on linen guards, large boards, extra. 275.00 


Published by 
GEORGE R. siddicwoak: 
411 Broadway, N.Y. 


Swietenia. 


LEVETT’S AROMATIC SWIETENIA is the best p tion 
for preserving the teeth and gums known. It has received the 
most lavish encomiums of all that Wave used it, and is the only 
dentifrice before the public that is endorsed by 
men in the profession. The great advantage Swietenia anon 
over other preparations for the teeth is that it is warranted not to 
injure, but on the contrary to preserve the enamel, and 
the teeth from decaying. it voops the teeth ina healthy state, 
and gives to them brilliancy and lustre; to the gums firmness ; 
to the moutha oe ‘htful taste, and to the breath a fragrance that 
nothing else ‘or those who suffer from a d je taste 
in the an 4 on risin; oth 
remove it, and leave a fresh and 4 <¥ taste. Swietenia is 
prepared by Dr. M. LEVETT. tist of over thirty years 
in New York. Price conta: Depot, 17 Wooster St. 
‘or Sale by Druggists everywhere. 


Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, &c. 
Daret of case by Go use of ENGRE AN’S CAMPHOR ICE with 
Keeps the hands eft inthe coldest weather. 

Gennine, Sold by Druggists. 
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